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ANCIENT EGYPTIANS AND ANCIENT ROMANS 
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Welcome 


What's the first thing you think of when you hear 
the term ‘British Empire’? Possibly it's a portrait of 
Queen Victoria looking very unamused, a rousing 
rendition of ‘Rule, Britannia!’ or even the Union 
Jack fluttering magestically. 

When we asked a panel of historians this 
question, most of them said they pictured a map 
ora globe with one-fifth of the world painted pink 
tosignify they were British territories. However, 
we quickly discovered that this iconic map was a 
lot like a Rorschach inkblot test — people project 
what they want to see onto it. Some think the 
empire represents an unrivalled era of trade, 
exploration and innovation. Others point out 
that this prosperity was built on slavery and later 
colonial oppression. 





While we can't guarantee the sun will ever set 
on this debate, James Walvin, Shrabani Basu and 
the rest of our panel give ita good go. Turn to page 
30 to explore the empire's origins and how our 
experts think its legacy should be regarded. 

If this topic really interests you, we've posted 
additional interviews with Amanda Behm and 
other historians on our website. 

After you'te finished reading all 
of that, letus know what you 
think of the British Empire — 
and our panel's conclusions — 
via Facebook or Twitter. 
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* HISTORY IN PICTURES + 
GERONIMO IN CHAINS 
Captive Apache leader Geronimo sits behind the wheel of his 
Ford as he shows some of his fellow Native Americans around 
a ranch in Oklahoma. Once feared by the white settlers for his 
ruthless attacks, Geronimo eventually gave himself up to the . 
authorities in his old age. Kept as a prisoner of war, he : 


was exhibited at shows nationwide before being sent 
_ to retire on a reservation. He died on 17 February _ 


1909, aged 79, a shadow of his former self 


% .. and regretful of his surrender. 

















IN THE BLAST ZONE 
A London policeman stands among the wreckage of 
Canary Wharf, after an IRA bombing on 9 February 1996. 
As peace negotiations between the British Government 
and Irish Republican political parties broke down, the 
IRA halted its ceasefire and placed a truck bomb 
at the heart of the financial district. Although 
_ the IRA had sent warnings and the areawas_ 
“. evacuated, two died and more than100 

: were injured in the explosion. 
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/ HISTORY IN PICTURES 


PEACE ON EARTH 


On 17 February 1958, this iconic ‘peace’ symbol was officially | : 


: chosen by the British Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament as : 
: its logo. Designed by artist Gerald Holtom, and inspired by ; 
*. the signals for N' and ‘D' in semaphore, it was first used 
in a march from the Atomic Research Centre at RAF ¢ 
Aldermaston in Berkshire to London. However, 

it was deliberately never copyrighted so the 
“.. simple yet attractive design soon became .."” 
the symbol for world peace. ; 
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HISTORY IN COLOUR 
CHINESE WHISPERS 


The week between 21 and 28 February 1972 was 
momentous for international relations. After almost 25 
years of silence between China and the US, President 
Richard Nixon visited the communist country as a 
gesture of friendship, touring some of its landmarks 
and meeting prominent political figures. For the 
first time, many Americans were able to get 
a peek inside the secretive state and 
relations with China improved. 
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SUFFRAGETTES 


This year marks the centenary of women getting the vote in Britain, but the fight 
for this right was a global struggle that has taken many different forms 


Written by Jessica Leggett, Jen Neal and Jack Parsons 
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SUFFRAGETTES 
== Women’s suffrage across history = 


MAKING A MOVE A CALL 
The Seneca Falls Convention took place in the United FOR GH ANGE 


States and it marked the beginning of the country's 

women's rights movement. It was here that the calls John Stuart Mill, a 

for suffrage first occurred. British MP, presented 
—_ the earliest mass 


petition calling for 
female suffrage 

to the House of 
Commons. Although 
unsuccessful, it 
sparked the beginning 
of a serious Campaign. 


From the mid-19th 
century to the 
present day, discover 
ate) VA Voynisamelceeialel 
dotemVeyaemar\i= 
cobrsduimiormentains 
right to vote 















Though 
the law a 


step inthe right 
THE GREAT —_| SUFFRAGE FOR ALL | A BRITISH (@eceteoste 
still inequality as men 
PROGRE Ss ION The 19th Amendment was ratified TRIUM BH could vote from 
in the United States and suffrage » theagecf21 _ 


During the 1930s, some was granted to every woman The Representation 
countries like Spain and Brazil, | across the whole country. Before of the People 
granted universal suffrage for m™ this, a few Act granted 
the first time. Others, such states had suffrage to 
as Portugal and Romania, already women over 


OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS allowed partial suffrage but it allowed the age of 
came with restrictions. 177| womento | 30 who met 
Upheaval both during and after World ‘e the property 
War Il led to a number of countries 
embracing female suffrage, including 
France, Italy and China. In Japan, 
suffrage was granted in 1945 during the 
American occupation. 


1940-49 


FINDING FREEDOM = —_| GETTING YOUNGER SUCCESS FOR 


A wave of female suffrage legislation Women in Britain : This had decreased : The Representation SWISS SUFFR AGE | ES 
was introduced following a series of hadtobeaged - tothe age of 3 of the People Act 


successful independence movements Switzerland eventually gave women the vote 
across Africa throughout the 1950s. | + around a century after the suffrage campaign 
This induded Ghana in 1954 and started in the 1860s. The previous female suffrage 



















E , qualifications, 
La 
“ Wyoming now made up 
43.3% of the 
electorate. 
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Zimbabwe in 1957. | withthe Equal | lowered the voting referendum, 

eee to vote from : ') Act in : age again to held in 1959 
pen ie ‘he BLUE : : : ui 
re al tr tf was rejected 
oe) ana Da by 67% of men. 
ay Appenzell 


Innerrhoden 
became the last Swiss 
cantonto allow women | 


tovote ona local 
level in 1991 
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THE ‘MONSTER PETITION’ THE FIRST VICTORY | COMMITTED — (EaaxgamnSn 
a0, OW win rometoctnciy, | Saas wertearutcree | TO THE GAUSE |Raaaag 


of Victoria, Australia, who signed the Te ; 
Petition demanding the vote the first self- -goveming ee Millicent Garrett Fawcett 


in the world founded the National 












ie to grant Union of Women's 
: © the vote to Suffrage Societies 
y ‘ 1 Mf al to ( (©) all women, (NUWSS) to peacefully 
allowing campaign for the vote 
Length of the petition = them to in the United Kingdom. 


Time taken a . vote in eae 
W E | K C to collect ~ as, parliamentary . ’ 
signatures ) elections. : 


1893 


By 1913, it consisted of 
almost 500 regional 
suffrage societies. 
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FAMOUS MASS PROTESTS | DEEDS NOT ae .*. 
3.000 : ya\ ra 
ars AUSTRALIANS freee 





established the 

Women's Social 

Flats us) iidces|| 

Union (WSPU). 
Estimated number of 

5 000: 4 000 women who attended the Frustrated by the 
Washington, DC, parade NUWSS' lack of 
for suffrage in 1913 


success, Pankhurst 


| Number of Fla\ele-|(sehel|c= a 
women at the action and outright 
suffragette rally a 4 
in Hyde Park. militancy to gain 
) aces London, 1908 the vote. 


1907-13 1903 


Number 7. women who took part 
in the ‘Mud March’ suffragist rally 
in London, 1907 


ACHIEVE meron 
THE VOTE 4 eee 


With the creation of the 1962 
Commonwealth of Australia | | 
in 1901, the Commonwealth 
Franchise Act was passed, 
granting female suffrage. 
However, Aboriginal Australians 
were still disqualified from voting. 


1902 















ABOUT TIME! =| A STEP FORWARD PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN IN PARLIAMENT 


Following unsuccessful King Abdullah of Saudi Arabia granted women the 
referendums in 1968, 1971 right to vote. They were able to vote for the very 
and 1973, Liechtenstein first time during the 2015 municipal elections. 
finally introduced | 
enfranchisement for 
women. It was the last 
country in Europe to grant 
women the right to vote. 








According 
to the Global 
Gender Gap Report, 
Bolivia has the highest 
| percentage of women 
in Parliament 
at 53.1% af 





France 
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ENDELL STREET © 
MILITARY HOSPITAL | 


LONDON, Wlo-13 


The Endell Street Military Hospital was the only 
one of its kind to be entirely run by women, with 
female doctors, nurses, surgeons and orderlies 

— all of them campaigners for women’s rights. 
Over 26,000 patients were treated at the hospital, 
including soldiers wounded during World War 

I and those infected during the Spanish Flu 
pandemic of 1918-19. 

The hospital was founded in May 1915 by 
doctors Louisa Garrett Anderson and Flora Murray. 
Garrett Anderson — Millicent Fawcett’s niece — 
had previously been sent to prison for smashing a 
window during a protest while Murray was known 
for treating militant suffragists recovering from 
hunger strikes. They realised that they would 
struggle to get approval to open a military hospital 
so they approached the French instead, who were 
known to be more liberal, and established one in 
Paris, followed by another in Wimereux. 

The success of the French hospitals, under 
the Women's Hospital Corps, won the British 
authorities over. The War Office gave them a 
former workhouse, St Giles Union, in London's 
Covent Garden. It was ideal because of its large 
size and proximity to major railway stations, so 
convoys of casualties arrived for treatment. 

While the hospital was critical to treating the 
war-wounded, Garrett Anderson and Murray 
understood that it was also the perfect propaganda 
opportunity for the suffrage movement. Its success 
proved that women were just as capable and 
therefore as equal as their male counterparts. 

A banner with the suffragette motto ‘Deeds 
Not Words’ hung above the stage in the hospital's 
recreational room. When the Representation of 
the People Act was passed in 1918, giving women 
over 30 the nght to vote, a flag for the Women's 
Social and Political Union was also hoisted in the 
hospital's courtyard in jubilant celebration. 


Entertaining the troops 
Whether it was because women’s suffrage 
Was a cause célébre or out of patriotic 
support, many actors and entertainers 
were persuaded to entertain the patients. 
Over 1000 performers are thought to have 
eraced the stage in the rec room each vear. 
Recovering soldiers also enjoyed a large 

| _ library and embraced needlework classes. 


Breathe easy 

Large windows were fitted on either sides 
of the hospital wards. Not only did they 
allow bright sunlight inside during the 


_ day, but they also helped with ventilation 
'_ as fresh air could be circulated. This was 

¥ = alucky circumstance as the hospital was 

not situated in an area of London typically 

known for its great air quality. 
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Saintly inspiration 
While the military authorities named the hospital's 17 
wards after letters of the alphabet, staff referred to them 
by the names of female saints instead — for example, Ward 
C became Saint Catherine. The Saint Mary ward had its 
named changed to Saint Margaret because of ongoing bad 
luck. After this, the ward's fortune supposedly improved. 
























Cramped conditions 
With 30 to 40 beds per ward, there 

was little room for the staff to move 
around. When the hospital first opened 
in 1915, there were 520 beds for patients. 
However, because of Endell Street's prime © 
location near the railway, there was a high | 
| influx of casualties on a daily basis and so | 
the number increased to 573. 








Let there be light 
As the lighting in the hospital was 
inadequate for its needs, the staff made an 
appeal for some standing lamps to brighten 
up the wards. After great difficulty, the 
hospital finally received some — but 

only 30. In the end, St Leonard's School 
eventually donated 180 lamps, which made 
the wards far more comfortable. 
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Treating the wounded 
All dressings were changed at least once 
a day or, in many cases, every few hours. 
Treatment could take the doctors and a 
nurses all day if the wards were completely = 









A homely feel 
— > In keeping with the idea of creating a 
| positive environment for the patients, 
each ward was filled with fresh flowers, oe 
maintained by a group of volunteers led SS. 












Cutting-edge research 
While the war provided a huge 
impetus for medical research, 
the hospital had its own 
laboratory where the women 
could carry it out. In fact, seven 
papers from Endell Street staff 
' were published in The Lancet, 
~~ atrespected medical journal 

| — the first to be written by 
British women. 


War surgery 
>» Though the medicine and surgery of 

| World War I bore no resemblance to the 
| civilian medicine that these women had 
_ trained for and practised up until 1914, 
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full. The process was sometimes so long SS = ~ by Mrs Alan Garrett Anderson, Louisa’s ee — they quickly adapted. It was not unusual | 
that once finished, the staff found that a i, ' sister-in-law. Beds were covered with Se Bee for the hospital's surgeons to carry out = [| 
™ it was time to do it all over again. When = ‘ _ brightly coloured blankets in shades ofred _ =< over 20 operations a day. Many of these = “= : 
BIPP antiseptic gauze was introduced, it i : . and blue to liven up the wards and screen — *% aa took place at night, when the soldiers = —— 
proved so effective that wounds couldbe “<= ~ covers were also available to provide Pa __ arrived from France in urgent need of Se = 
left alone for days at a time. privacy for those receiving treatment. > amputations and other operations. > : z 
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WOMEN'S 
BATTALION 0 
DEATH SOLDI 


RUSSIA II 






a 
WARRIOR WOMEN 


Created with special permission from Tsar 
Nicholas II, this all-female combat unit fought 
the Germans during World War I. Emmeline 
Pankhurst visited the unit, describing them 
as “the greatest page written in the history of 
women since the time of Joan of Arc.” 


RIFLE WITH BAYONET 
SHARP AND DEADLY 


The Ist Russian Women’s Battalion of Death 
learned how to use bayonets and rifles before 
being deployed to the front in July 1917 for the 
Kerensky Offensive, where they successfully 
captured several German trenches. 

This was a rare actin the year the Russian 
military collapsed due to revolution. 





A PEAKED CAP 


KEEP YOUR HAT ON 


The peaked cap was a piece of standard-issue 
uniform that was given to the female soldiers. 
These caps often sported the battalion's 
insignia: a skull and crossbones. While their 
male counterparts eventually received steel 
French helmets during the war, very few 
female soldiers, ifany, were given them. 


SHAVED HEAD 
CUT OUT FOR WAR 


The battalion's leader, Maria Bochkareva, 
was determined to prove that women could 
fight just as well as men. She enforced strict 

discipline, insisting that all the women shave 
their heads, sleep on bare boards during 
training, and endure the same corporeal 
punishments as male soldiers. 


BELT 
BUCKLE UP, SOLDIER 


Belts were used to synch the oversized 
tunics in.at the waist. Insome cases, 
there were also pouches attached so that 
the soldier could carry some smaller 
pieces of equipment and supplies with 
her. Uniform provided for the women 
was minimal at best. 


A SOLDIER'S SHIRT TUNIC 
ONE SIZEFITS ALL 


The women wore plain shirt-tunics, which 
fastened at the collar and either down the 
front or the side with buttons. Also called a 
gymmnasterka, the shirt-tunics were often too 


large as they were designed for men and not for 


the smaller, female figure. 


MILITARY BOOTS 
SIZING UP 


The female battalions were all kitted 

out with standard-issue military boots. 
However, like the rest of the uniform, they 
were designed formen and so the large 
majority of female soldiers had boots that 
were too big for them. 


Where do you think 
you come trom? 
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mummee> “THEY SCHEDULED THE PARADE T0 


WASHINGTON DEMAND CHANGE FOR 3 MARCH 1918 





THE EVE OF PRESIDENT WOODROW 


PARADE PROTESTOR WILSON’ INAUGURATION 


MARGHING FOR A BETTER TOMORROW 
WASHINGTUN, UG, 3 MARGH T3813 aT 





Influenced by the militant tactics of British suffragettes, American 
women’s right activists Alice Paul and Lucy Burns decided that a 
march would help grab attention for their cause. For maximum 
impact, they scheduled the parade to demand change for 3 March 
1913, the eve of President Woodrow Wilson's inauguration. The 
National American Woman Suffrage Association (NAWS.A), who 
organised and fundraised the event, approved the date and it 
turned out to be a great choice, grabbing many headlines 
on Wilson's big day. 5,000-8,000 women marched for 
the night to vote, defying crowds who hissed, jeered 

and violently attacked them as they went 


GET READY! 


After weeks of preparation, the day of the 
Washington, DC, suffrage parade had finally 
arrived. The protestors readied themselves in the 
moming as they faced a long day of marching 
through the capital to demand the nght for 
equality. Many of the women chose to wear cloaks 
in white, purple and gold, the official colours of the 
National Women’s Party. 


ARRIVAL OF THE PILGRIMS 


To promote the parade, a group of women, | 

by ‘General’ Rosalie Jones, hiked from New = 
City to DC. Starting on 12 February, the so-called 
‘suffrage pilgrims’ walked 376 kilometres in 17 
days. They carried a letter for the president-elect, 
demanding he make suffrage a priority. The group 
joined the other women in time to start the march. 


MEET YOUR BRANCH 


As well as delegations from each US state's suffrage 
branches, individuals from abroad — travelling from 
as far as Sweden and New Zealand — assembled 

at the Capitol Building, the home of the Senate 

and House of Representatives. Notable marchers 
included Jeannette Rankin, who would later 
become the first woman to be elected to the 

House of Representatives, journalist Nelle Bly, and 
black activist Ida B Wells, despite complaints from 
segregationist marchers. 













START THE PARADE 


The 8,000-strong procession featured four 
mounted brigades, nine bands and a grand total of 
20) floats. Although it began late, it got off to a good 
start as the women marched along Pennsylvania 
Avenue. They held up flags, placards and banners 
for all of the spectators to see, with powerful 
slogans such as ‘Man and Woman Make the State: 
Man Alone Rules the State’ 


FACING OPPOSITION 


The women found themselves subject to abuse 
from the surrounding mob of people that was 
trying to block the parade, sometimes forcing the 
protesters to march in single file. The women were 
tripped, spat on and physically attacked as they 
proceeded, with little support from the police. This 
harassment meant it took over an hour for the 
procession to walk the first ten blocks. 


MEDICAL EMERGENCY 


According to eyewitness reports, there were two 
ambulances that “came and went constantly for 
six hours’, attempting to treat around 300 women 
who had been injured along the way. In a number 
of cases, jeering bystanders attempted to prevent 
the ambulances from reaching those who urgently 
needed medical attention. Over 1OO women ended 
up in hospital as a result of their injuries. 


REACHING THE END 


Despite facing a hostile crowd, many of the women 
managed to complete the parade as intended, 
reaching the Treasury Building. Cavalry troops 
were eventually brought out to escort the women, 
many of whom wete left in tears by the verbal and 
physical abuse they received. Their ill treatment hit 
the headlines the next day, which bolstered their 
popularity and cause. 


PERFORMANCE ART 


To commemorate the parade, an allegorical tableau 
was held on the Treasury Building steps. 100 
women dressed in costumes to represent different 
virtues, such as Justice and Hope, alongside the 
figures of Colombia and Liberty and historical 
heroines like Joan of Arc. It highlighted the moral 
influence of women and how this would extend to 
their use of the vote. 


REST AND REGUPERATE 


After an exhausting day, the protestors could finally 
make their way home to relax and reflect on the 
momentous achievement of the parade. While 

it would be another seven years before the 19th 
Amendment was ratified, the march in Washington 
helped to create a renewed vigour for the suffrage 
movement in the Us. 
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SUFFRAGETTES 


flow to 


MAKE A SUFFRAGETTE RUSETTE 


STAND UP IN SUPPORT OF WOMEN'S RIGHTS AND 
WEAR YOUR PIN WITH PRIDE GHITAIN, ISUc-1To 


There is no item more emblematic of the 
suffrage movement than a purple, white and 
ereen rosette declaring “Votes for Women. 
Created by the English Women's Social 

and Political Union (WSPU), members were 
encouraged to wear the tnicolour “as a duty 
and a privilege” 

A triumph for fashion branding, the WSPU 
introduced the official colour scheme ahead of 
a demonstration in London's Hyde Park on 21 
June 1908. Many of London's mast fashionable 
stores, such as Selfridges and Liberty, stocked 
suffragette badges and sashes as well as clothes 
to match — Derry & Toms even sold underwear 
in purple, white and green! 

However, not every suffragette could afford 
to buy a ready-made rosette. In this tutorial, 
we will show you how to make your own in 
six simple steps. 


WHAT YOU'LL 
NEE 
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CA 
STAPLER AND STAPLES 


ARD AND RIBBONS 





BLACK FINELINE PEN 





MEASURE AND CUT CARD PREPARE YOUR RIBBONS 
| ; Using cream card, measure and cut out two 10-centimetre To measure your ribbon, run each colour around the 
\/ circles and one 5-centimetre circle. You can do this by edge of the larger piece of card three times. For the 
either using appropriately sized circular objects, or crack out the hanging lengths, measure out 25-centimetre pieces of nbbon, 
& compass from your old maths kit. Be careful not to prick a hole fold them half at the end and cut a tangle from the outside 
| in the centre if you're using the compass — especially on the edge into the centre to create an inward V at the end of each 
SAFETY PIN smaller piece, as this will be used for the front. one. Staple them with the flat edge to the backing piece of card. 


Why are these colours used? 


Emmeline Pethick-Lawrence, co-editor College of Art, designed many of the 

of the Votes for Wornen newspaper, organisation's badges and banners so that 
devised the suffragette tricolour in 1908 they would match. 

to reflect the depth of WSPU members’ However, other suffrage groups in both 
belief in women's rights. Pethick- Britain and the United States boasted their 
Lawrence wrote, “Purple as everyone own distinctive set of official colours. The 
knows is the royal colour, it stands for Mainstream National American Woman 
the royal blood that flows in the veins of Suffrage Association adopted yellow from 
every suffragette, the instinct of freedom the Kansas sunflower as early as 1867. 
and dignity [...] white stands for purity The more militant American group, the 

in private and public life [...] green is the Women's Political Union, utilised the 
colour of hope and the emblem of spring.” WSPU's tricolour as an act of solidarity 
Sylvia Pankhurst, a graduate of the Royal with their English sisters. 





s. 


){ )|ATTACH YOUR RIBBONS | WRITE YOUR SLOGAN 






ey Starting with the green ribbon, hold the inner run of 
~ ribbon to the edge of the circle, folding the inner edge 
more tightly under to let the outer wave appear looser. At each 
rise of the ribbon, staple it to the card and repeat this around 
until all the nbbon secure. Repeat this with the cream and then 
purple nbbons — you will need to trim the ends as they go in. 





GLUE ON THE FRONT 
*) Take the smaller piece of card and place it over the top 
J WY of the layered nbbons. Staple further outwards to make 
sure that the centre ribbons do not push the centre piece of card 
up too much. Now ghie down the smaller piece of card but be 
sure not push down too hard over the staples as this could leave 
an embossed mark. 


Before you place the pin on the back, take a pencil and 
| sketch out the famous slogan, ‘Votes For Women! Once 
you are happy with the placement, go over it with your black 
fineline pen, making sure to keep your lines strong and clear. 
If you like, you can try different embellishments around the 
letters to add a personal flare to your rosette. 


a 
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)( ) FIX THE PIN 
~) With the second larger circle, place the pin in the centre 
‘WJ and mark where the two ends sit with a pencil. Create 
two holes for the ends of the safety pin and then insert the 
length of the pin through one hole with the clasp end through 
the other. Stick it down using the glue to hold it in place, and 
also remember to hide the staples. 
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VOTES FOR 


WOMEN CHINA 
NEW YORK US, 19108 


Ordered by New Yorker Mrs Alva 


Belmont, this crockery was used in 
a cafe for working girls. 


THE JEWISH 
LEAGUE BADGE 


LONDON, 1912-18 


Part of the movement by the 
Jewish League for Women's 
Suffrage, the Star of David was 

at its centre with the JLWS initials. 





MEDAL OF VALOUR 


ENGLAND, 1912 


Also known as the Hunger Strike 
Medial, it was award to those wha 
partook in the rebelling fast while 
spending time in prison. 





DEFACED PENNY 


ENGLAND, 19008 
The face of King Edward Vil 


defaced by the movement. They 
used pennies because everybody 


| would have access to them. 
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SUFFRAGETTES 


Hall of Fame 










female suffrage across the world 


SUSAN B ANTHONY sinerican isco is 


In 1869, Anthony co-founded the National Woman Suffrage 
Association with Elizabeth Cady Stanton to secure a constitutional 
amendment allowing women to vote in the US. She toured the 
country delivering speeches promoting female suffrage and 
relentlessly lobbied Congress. Although Anthony clashed with the 
American Woman Suffrage Association, which campaigned on a 
state level, the two joined together in 
1890 as the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association 
rrestec (NAWSA). Anthony became 
= _ president in 1892, a role 
_ she continued until her 
retirement in 1900. She never 
lived to see the ratification 
, of the 19th Amendment, which 
Isnt attenvuiol ies female suffrage in 1920. 


2 ANNA HASLAM ins ose 


Haslam was a key figure of the di suffrage 
movement. With her husband, Thomas, 

she founded the Dublin Women's 

suffrage Association in 18/6. 


organisation, as the DWSA 
peacefully promoted votes for 
women in the city. Haslam 
campaigned tirelessly 

for over five decades, 
challenging the idea that 
women did not belong in the 
public sphere. When female 
suffrage was granted in 1918, she 
was almost 90 years old. 





"We are tired of having 
a Sphere’ doled out to 

us, and being told that 
anything outside that 
sphere is Uunwomanly” 
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WUMEN 3 RIGHTS ACTIVISTS 


Discover the women who pioneered the fight for 3 


It was a small but important | LITNOL 








DAME LENT 
FAWGETT sisn cere 


Fawcett was the founder and president of 
the National Union of Women's Suffrage 
societies (NUWSS). Unlike the militant tactics 
of the suffragettes, Fawcett and her followers, 
the suffragists, believed that non-violent 
campaigning was the way forward. They 
organised petitions, peaceful demonstrations 
and the lobbying of MPs, although 
Fawcett did not condemn the Women's 
Social and Political Union (WSPU) 
altogether. When World War | 
broke out, Fawcett suspended the 
NUWSS’ marches but continued 
campaigning peacefully. She 
retired as president after the 
Representations of the People Act 
of 1918, living just long enough to 
see the voting age lowered to 21 with 
the Equal Franchise Act in 1928. 


KATE SHEPPARD ie 


Sheppard led the New Zealand bra nch of the Women's 
Christian Temperance Union from 1887 an organisation that 
believed female suffrage could bring about social and legal 
reform. After attempts to pass the female suffrage bill failed, 
Sheppard organised a petition with nearly 32,000 signatures, 
all women, and presented it to Parliament in 1893. Despite 
strong opposition, the lower house of Parliament supported 
it. The Electoral Act passed that year, granting every person 
41 years of over the vote, including women. Thanks to 
Sheppard's campaigning, New Zealand became the first 
country in the world to allow female suffrage. 


li Ay wo A 
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EMMELINE PANKHURSD snsiss ose 


Pankhurst was a leading figure of the women's suffrage 
movement in Britain and the founder of the WSPU. She 


encouraged her followers, known as suffragettes, to use 
militant tactics such as arson and window smashing to 
promote their cause. These decisive methods were criticised 
as some believed they did more harm then good. During 
World War I, Pankhurst ceased militant activity to support 
the war effort and once the war ended in 1918, women over 
30 were finally granted the nght to vote. Ten years later, this 
was extended to women aged 41 and over, but this extension 
happened just after Pankhurst's death. 


DORIA SHAFIK 


shafik, a sassionate feminist, 

founded the Bint al-Nil union in 

order to promote equal rights for 

women in Egypt. In 1951, she notably 

led a march on the Egyptian parliament 

with 1,500 women to demand female suffrage, and three years later 
she went on a hunger strike in protest at a newly created, all-male 
constitutional committee. Her actions are often cited as the main 
catalyst for Egyptian women gaining the vote in 1956. 


"A nation cannot be liberated whether 
internally or externally while Its 
in 1920, black ; ticularly in th 
WOITIET! cre enchained' aes h, ibe ce ais aes z a ae to 


PUSAE ICHIKAWA : fe exercising their right to vote. 


3-198 
After iiesing the women's suffrage 
movement in the US, Ichikawa 
co-founded the Woman's Suffrage 

League of Japan with Shigerl Yamataka 

in 1924. Six years later, the League 

held Japan's first national convention 

on female enfranchisement. With the 
American occupation of Japan following 
World War II, Ichikawa fought for women’s 
suffrage to be included in the post-war 








IDA B Was BARNETT 


In 1913, Wells-Barnett established the Alpha 
Suffrage Club in Chicago, reportedly the first 
black women's suffrage association in the 
Us. Gender and racial equality were often at 
odds in the Amencan suffrage movement, 
with many NAWSA activists unwilling to 
support the nght to vote for both black and 
white women in segregated southern states. 
Wells-Barnett encouraged black women to 
join the fight for female enfranchisement 

to ensure that they too were awarded the 
vote. Although female suffrage was granted 


constitution. She became the president of the | N /0} N 6S a 
New Japan Women’s League and her campaigning ultimately JU CHINESE 1878-1944 


contributed to women gaining the right to vote in 1945. Inspired by the women’s rights 
movements in Europe and America, 
Lin founded the first female suffrage 
organisation in China, the Women’s 
suffrage Comrades Alliance, in 1911. 
Despite her efforts and numerous 
petitions, women were still denied the 
vote in the provisional constitution 
of 1912. The National Assembly felt 
threatened by their demands and Lin 
eventually ceased her activities under 
the suppression of Yuan Shikai in 1913. 
Women were finally granted the vote in 
China in 1949. 





CLARA CAMPOAMOR 


iL lo c 0 
W hen women gained the right to stand in elections for the 
first time in 1931, Clara Campoamor was one of the three 
women elected to the Constituent Assembly. As part of her 
role in helping to draft the Spanish Constitution of 1931, she 
fiercely advocated women’s nights, in particular universal 
suffrage. Thanks to her efforts, Spanish women were finally 
granted the right to vote in December 1931, although they 
faced restrictions during the rule of Franco. 





| 














Why were 
activists called 
‘suffragettes’? 

Thomas Sherbome 
In 1906, the Daily Mai journalist Charles E Hands 
coined the term to mock the Women’s Social and 
Political Union (WSPU), adding the suffix '-ette’ to 
suggest they were diminutive or feminine. But Emmeline 
Pankhurst's organisation embraced the term as a badge 
of honour. While it is now used as a catch-all term, 
technically only militant activists like the WSPU 
were suffragettes. Millicent Fawcett's peaceful 
National Union of Women’s Suffrage 
Societies should be 
called ‘suffragists’. 





















After WSPU member Marion Wallace Dunlop was released 
from Holloway Prison after three days of refusing food 
for fear that she might die in 1906, some of the other 
imprisoned suffragettes followed suit. They believed that 
they had found a powerful weapon with which to fight 
the British government. 

However, the authorities soon decided that prisoners 
would be force-fed rather than released when they fell 

ill from hunger-striking. This involved a rubber tube 

being stuck up the nose or down the throat and into the 
stomach. The striker was also restrained in a chair and had 


Next month's topic is... the theatre. Send your questions to 
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Why did 
activists boycott 
the 1911 census? 


Cathy Harington 
As one protest sign explained, “if women don't count, 
neither will they be counted.” As the census only 
counted those on the property on 2 April, some women 
spoiled their forms while others spent the evening out. 
They walked the streets, met at cafes, or hid together 
> — like the pictured group, which gathered at a house 
: q in Manchester renamed ‘Census Lodge’. Emily 

Davison even hid in a cupboard in parliament. 
| ‘The protest’s impact on the nation was 
* small but it did raise awareness 
for the cause. 


a steel gap pushed in their mouth, screwed open as widely 
as possible to fit the tube. While the government defended 
force-feeding as a medical procedure, it was invasive, 
demeaning, dangerous and, in some instances, damaged 
the long-term health of the victims. 

The so-called Cat and Mouse Act of 1915 curtailed 
force-feeding but instead created a vicious cycle: starving 
prisoners were sent home to recover before being 
imprisoned again once they were healthy. This led to 
suffragettes’ sentences — already often disproportionately 
harsh — effectively being greatly extended. 
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Fascinating journeys into history, prehistory and the ancient world. 


Small Groups * Unhurried Pace * Fully Researched * Expertly Guided *® Special Access Visits 
Excellent Hotels * Flight Flexibility * Personal Service 


SICILIAN CIVILISATIONS MINOAN CRETE & SANTORINI 


Enjoy the wonders of Sicily from its classical past to its stunning landscapes and superb archaeology create an 
colourful present, a dazzling, cosmopolitan heritage with ‘~, unforgettable experience. Discover the vitality of Europe's 


some of the finest sights in the entire Mediterranean. 
16 April and 01 October. 12 days from only £1745, 


first civilisation and delve into the myth of Atlantis. 
1/ May and 20 September. 9 days from only £1345. 


GLORIES OF GREECE - 4 

A profoundly satisfying exploration of the foundations of \w@ 4 

western civilisation through a wealth of eminent 

archaeology, Delphic wisdom and Olympian mythology. 
08 May and 18 September. 10 days from only £154), 


CYPRUS: NORTH & SOUTH 
Uniquely staying in both north and south Cyprus, so 
experiencing more of this haven for archaeological travel. 
A rich and significant past with interest from all periods. 
21 March and 1/7 October. 8 days from only £1345 


POMPEII & BAY OF NAPLES 
Enjoy the unrivalled Roman archaeology, fabulous 
scenery and vibrant culture of this magnificent region on 
a well-paced, scholarly pick of its many treasures. 


MALTA'S MILLENNIA 
Neolithic temples older than Stonehenge, a magnificent 
legacy from the Knights of St John and a celebrated 


wartime his tory. A small island with an eventful past. 


28 April, 26 May and 07 September. & days from only £1195. Y : 2 oa 08 April and 09 October. 8 days from only £1255. 
ROMNEY MARSH: FIFTH CONTINENT EAST ANGLIA: ORIGINS OF ENGLAND 
Local archaeologist Dr Christopher Cole invites you to discover one Unearth the creation of Medieval England with a day on a live 
of England's most inttiguing regions, steeped in history, famous excavation and an exploration of the region's unmatched 
names, fascinating stories, lost villages and strange mysteries. Anglo-Saxon and Medieval heritage, including Sutton Hoo. 
04 and 18 June, 02 and 16 July, 06 and 20 August. 5 days for only £6/5. 22 July and 29 July. 6 days from only £745. 


Wonderful Holidays, Historic Wonders... 
ATOL Protected and TTA Guaranteed. 


Visit our website or call for a brochure. 


a nanmintere(salabiicaamuenel < Tel: 0121 444 1854 
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From the slave trade to Indian partition, 4 


top historians debate the real 
legacy of thedominion + 
that ruled the waves y 


Written by Harry Cunningnam 
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James Walvin oper ot 
: - Se < ne es eo fg 
An emeritus professor of history at the University of York, whee: ae a 
James became a fellow of the Royal Society of Literature ley AE 


































in 2006 and has also been awarded an OBE for services to 
scholarship. He has written several books on slavery and 
social history, the most recent of which is Sugar: The World 
Corrupted fram Slavery to Obesity. 


Shrabani Basu 

An Indian journalist and author, Shrabani has written for 
The Times of India and The Telegraph. Her books include 
For King and Another Country, about Indian soldiers on the 
Wester Front, Spy Princess, about World War Il heroine 
Noor Inayat Khan, and Victoria and Abdul, which is now a 
major film starring Judi Dench. 


P 1, 
Richard Toye 

Richard is a professor of history at the University of Exeter, 
prior to which he was director of studies for history at the 
University of Cambridge. He focuses on British history and 
its global and imperial context from the late 19th century 
onwards. His works include Arguing about Empire: [mperial 
Rhetoric in Britain and France, 1882-1956. 


John Broich 
John is associate professor inthe history of modern Britain 
and its empire at Case Western Reserve University in the 
US. His latest book is Squadron: Ending the 
African Slave Trade, which is about the 
attempts of British Navy officers 
and abolitionists to end the 
slave trade that continued 
illegally into the 1880s. 





Richard Toye: Oh gosh! Nostalgia, 
I suppose. Just thinking about the 
current Brexit issues being inflected by 
the romantic views of the lost empire. 


- James Walvin: The Last Night of the 

Proms — it’s all that pomp and circumstance 
with the drums and trumpets. It's a modern-day 
celebration of something from the past that has 
a dark side we're not reallv interested in talking 
about, and it somehow represents a view of 
the British Empire that I don't really buv into 
and don't much like. The irony is that they sing 
‘Britain never will be slaves’, yet when that song 
Was written at the accession of George IT [in 1727], 
the British were carrving tens of thousands of 
Africans across the Atlantic in their slave ships. 


John Broich: Anvone who answers that they 
think of anvthing other than the old map with 
the empire coloured in pink is lying — they 
probably think that’s not a sophisticated enough 
answer, After [ envision that map, it tends to get a 
lot messier in my mind's eye. I see fuzzy outlines, 
‘weird illuminated strands of an uneven web 
connecting the world, pulses of energy moving 
between parts of the map. 
Almost everything on the face of the world 

1s touched by this. This is the real map of 

the historical empire — an almost impossibly 
-complicated network of influences ricocheting 
around the planet. 


_ Shrabani Basu: As an Indian, obviously it starts 
~ ‘with the crushing of the mutiny and then I think 
“of sO many things that are not good: the Bengal 
famine, all those people who were hanged for 
fighting for Indian independence. It’s a long, 
unsavoury list, I'm afraid. 


ARCHITECTS 
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is rF-[a=gtt-te| | by s 
in Asia, the 


purines he Tudor period, Spain 

jas the dominate colonial power, 
es a blishing viceroys in 1521 that 
covered the conquered lands of the 
Aztec Empire in Central America and 
many fof the Caribbean islands. 

England + wanted in on the 

action. The geographer and travel 
writer Richard Hakluyt argued that 
empire was an important way of 
spreading C Christianity a and defe fending j 
rotestantism ag ga insta Catholic 
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setting upt rad ling pos sts 
Far East and the Americas 
was too lucrative not to pursue. 

In 1585, Elizabeth | sent Walter 
Raleigh to establish a colony on 
Roanoke Island (in modern-day 
North Carolina) but the settlers had a | royal grant | for the East India 
all but disappeares rec by 
to be heard from ag gain. Miranda 
Kaufmann explains, "| don't think the 
[empire] project really gets going 
in Elizab ethan Eng fand [...] Ja lot of 
world. Equal ly, the 2 wealth that could the p prota -imperial things that were 
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Redcoats cross the Modder 
River during the Boer War, 1899 


“The Britis sh don't really talk about 
the dark side of the empire that much 
ie LL coe look very favourable” 


Rain ed aed? Pd 

SB: The very fact that the empire was built on 
the people. It was the people who created it who 
should be acknowledged for everything. You wall 
through London and it was all made with money 
from the empire. You see all these grand country 
houses and half of them were built with fortunes 
from the East India Company. That's how those 
merchants made their money — they owe a lot to 
the wealth they got from India. 

But it's not just about the money. I think what 
I want to see as a historian is that the role of the 
colonies is acknowledged in the world wars and 
all these little stories that people don't know. 
One and a half million people came to fight in 
World War I, two and a half million came in World 
War II. They fought in a war that wasn't theirs 


happening 
were really 
because of the war with Spain. Even 
the early co lonies were seen as a base 
biele: attacking § Ie | pain.” 

In 1600, Elizabeth | established 
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by 1591, never Company: this was not officially 
colonisation as such but it granted 
the company a monoy Pe overall 

Er, lish trac le, This allowec d England to 
iBconon nically dominate ‘In “ER forthe 















































next few centuries. 









































Canada 
England captured Canada from 
France after the Seven Years’ War 
in 1763, also known as the French 
and Indian War. As well as adding 
a massive landmass to the British 
Empire's bragging nights, Canada 
was a resource-rich country with 
ample trade of timber, ores and furs. 





and the harshest battles were in Kohima, where 
the Indians took on the Japanese. 

All of these facts need to be known from a 
very early stage, from school — it should be part 
of the education curriculum, that's how I see it. 
The damage is done but at least now the people 
should be acknowledged. 

The dialogue has always been along the lines 
of we gave them parliamentary democracy and 
- Tailways but that is very one-sided. [The British] 
got money from the empire that helped to run 
[the] health service, the education system and 
everything else — the money from [India] was 
gone. It needs to be recognised now. 

Money aside — it can be recovered, now India 
is recovering — I think the harshest legacv is the 
wounds of partition that still fester and that is 
lasting damage that the empire dealt. 


JW: I suppose the dark side of the empire should 
be more widely acknowledged, in a way. The 
benefits are all around us, right down to the 
kind of statuary that you find in English civil 
buildings and public squares. For instance, lions 


Egypt 
Finding itself in economic rot, Egypt 
sold half its stake in the Suez Canal 


to Britain. This prompted an eventual 


revolt and launched the 1882 Anglo- 
Egyptian War. Britain won and took 


provided a vital trade route between 
Britain and India, cutting out the 
long journey around Africa. 
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South Africa 
The British gained control of the Cape 
of Good Hope in the early-19th century 






the country under its control. Egypt FF oe 


are everywhere in the United Kingdom. I was 
walking through Hull a couple of years ago with a 
very eminent African historian and he looked up 
at these lions and asked, “Is the lion a native of 
East Yorkshire?” 

You'd imagine that would be the case because 
somehow the lion sums up empire and the 
British. There is a dark side to the animal that 
seems to reflect the ruthlessness of the way the 
British, Europeans and Americans governed their 
own native citizens and their conquered people, 
as Well as what they wanted to extract from them 
and their land. It is a very harsh story and while 
you can try to counterbalance it by saying we 
gave them the English language, we gave them 
democracy, we gave them the rule of law, even 
that presumes a lot. 

The British don't really talk about the dark 
side of the empire that much because it doesn't 
look very favourable to them. People have come 
to [the British Empire] via their own indigenous 
roots. Indians have found their own story, which, 
understandably, looks at the British Empire ina 
very different light. “ 









After largely being controlled by the 
East India Company, India became part 
of the British Empire in 1858. Known as 

the ‘jewel in the crown, India was the 
most valuable piece of Britain's empire, 
with lucrative trade from spices, jewels 
and textiles. Most important provision of 
India, though, was its huge population 
that fuelled Britain's military might. 





Australia 


Initially a British penal colony, thousands 





of convicts were transported to the 


RT: [think it would be good if there was more | 4 
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Equally, the peoples of the Caribbean have a ~ 


story that is embedded in the slave past and the | 
whole great swathes of Africans that came very 


quickly under imperial control from the 1870s 
onwards. All of that was done at the end of a 
sword or a gun with the ambition of exploiting 
the natural resources and the labour that went: 
with it. So local people have come to the story 


later because they've only really woken up to the at 


nature of history more recently. fe 
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recognition or further attempts to bring to light — 
those people who were the subjects of the empire. 
By that, ] mean the ordinary people from a wide 
variety of different countries and with their 
particular experiences. 

4 lot of the historiography — and [include — ze 
myself here — tends to focus on the views of es 
those at the centre, so the colonial officials who 
were doing lots of record-keeping, and that the 
voices of those who experienced the empire when 
other people came and took over their countries 
and administered them are often lost. 
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Painting the 
world pink 
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The scale and breactth of the British Empire | 
cannot be overstated. By the turn of the 20th I 
century, it had exceeded even the might of the I 
Roman Empire to truly become a land on which | 
the sun never set. However, historians often 1 
divide the empire into twoeras. The First British — | 
Empire mostly consisted of colonies in North I 
America and the West Indies, which were fuelled | 
by slave labour harvesting sugar and tobacco. i 
In the 18th century, Britain fought numerous I 
wars against France, capturing their Canaclian I 
territories and trading posts in India. The First ) 
British Empire ended with the American Warof ==, 
Independence in 1783. I 
The Second British Empire saw the nation I 
turn its interest to the east. Captain James Cook 
made landfall on New Zealand for the first time i 
in 1/69, and the first shipment of prisoners I 
arrived in Australia in 1/88. Britain asserted its I 
authority over Hong Kong during the Opium : 
War with China in 1841. The British government \ 
then took control of India (including | 
Pakistan and Bangladesh) fromthe 
East India Company in 1858, 
with Queen Victoria declared 
empress of India in 1876. The 
so-called “Scramble of 
Africa’ from 1880s to the 
First World War saw Britain 
acquire colonies in Africa, 
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fo use it as a stopping station on the 
way to India. However, when gold and 
diamonds were discovered in the region, 
their interest in the region increased 
leading to the Zulu and Boer Wars. 


continent. But when gold was discovered 
there, British immigrants went willingly 
in search of their fortune. Loss of land, 
ill treatment and European diseases 
severely affected Aboriginal people. 










stretching from Cairo to 


Cape Town. | y 
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After the union of the crowns brought 
England, Ireland and Scotland under 
the Stuarts’ personal rule in 1603, 
Charles | continued the work of his 
kingdoms into a global power. 

Once the Pilgrim Fathers had 
established the Plymouth colony asa 
place of refuge for Puritans in 1620, 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony soon 
followed in 1630. Carolina, not yet 
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JB: The sort of things I teach a new set of 
students every year: that the British Empire 
was not like the Galactic Empire, it was not 
maintained by imperial stormtroopers. Yes, the 
Royal Navy was an awesome power and hugely 
influential, but its reach was limited. Influence 
occurred in a million other ways. 
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JW: Slavery was reallv one of the key elements 
in the late 17th and early 18th centuries. The 
British wealth was accumulated from trade in the 
Atlantic, Africa and the Caribbean, and that laid 
the basis for all kinds of imperial strength, like 
the rise of the great cities of Bnstol, Liverpool and 
Glasgow. Glasgow was built on tobacco that was 
cultivated by Africans and the sugar coming into 
London and Liverpool from the Caribbean was 
also important. 
. The empire had started before slavery. What 
' the British did was plug into a slave system in 
the Atlantic that the Spanish and Portuguese 
had managed to perfect before them. We were 
latecomers to empire but once we got into our 
_ stride, we became the great pacemakers. Once we 
got involved, slavery became instrumental to the 
development of us as an imperial nation. 
But, of course, that all runs parallel to another 
empire — the one in Asia, particularly 
India. If you think of these two things 
together, the British shipping Africans to 
the Americas and tapping their wealth 
and the wealth that they are acquiring 
from their activities in India, you have 
the two streams that go to shape this 
'/ extraordinary powerhouse that was Britain 
~ in the late 18th century. 


JB: If there had been no slavery, there 
would have been no slave trade and no 
British Empire as we know it. Murderous slave 
labour operations made the transformation of 
the Caribbean and the American southeast into 
a huge sugar factory possible — it multiplied 
Britain's productive land many times over, - 


a4 


divided into North and South, was 
settled and named after the king 
and Maryland, which was intended 
as a place of sanctity for Catholics, 
father, James |, to expand his three followed in 1634. The colonisation of 
the Caribbean also picked up pace. 
Among others, St Kitts, Barbados and 
Nevis were all quickly settled 

What made the colonies more 
successful than early the Elizabethan 


attempts was the amount of ordinary 


pe ople 
motivated 
to make the journey. The political 
situation in England was becoming 
increasingly acrimonious with civil 
war looming and there were alsc 

é great plagues that were devastating 
the country. A new life in a faraway 
continent where there was more than 
enough land to go around seemed a 


welcome retreat. 





That sugar and rum fuelled the British Empire 
and the resulting money further drove Britain. 
The slave trade and carrying trade and Royal and 
merchant navies funded and trained generations 
of British sailors. 


SB: Slavery played a major role, of course. They 
say that the slaves were liberated but vou also had 
indentured labour that followed. This was exactly 
like slavery because those [former slaves] couldn't 
go back home. 

You got the indentured labour to go to the 
[British] Caribbean islands — and a lot of Indians 
went there from Eastern India as well — and they 
worked in the sugar cane fields but they could 
never return home. This replaced slavery but it 
was exactly the same, just with a different word — 
and yes, it built the empire. 
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RT: I would say that there's often a lot of self 
congratulation among the British, particularly 
politicians, about Britain's obviously important 
role in ending the slave trade. However, there isn't 
much acknowledgement of its role in promoting it 
in the first place. 


SB: All you hear about the abolition is William 
Wilberforce but abolition also happened because 
black people themselves fought against it and 
that's a story we don't hear. It wasn't just the 
[British] giving it away. There was a lot of rioting 
and enough resistance so thev had to give it away 
— that’s astory we also need to know and it's 
waiting to be told. 


JW: I think we need to get back to a much more 
old-fashioned wav of thinking about slavery and 
the fact that it ended clean across the Americas 
for a lot of very complex factors. First of all, the 
slaves themselves constantly shook their shackles 
— they wanted out of this, they wanted to be free. 
Sometimes, that took the form of revolt or just 
working slowly. 
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The empire celebrated its greatness at 
the Crystal Palace Exhibition in 1851 
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Edward Colston was a slave trader who 
became a member of parliament 





But slaverv came to an a end in a verv short 
space of time partly because the Europeans lost 
confidence in it and in what they were doing. 
They were beginning to realise that slavery was 
morally tainted in a wav that they hadn't really 
thought of before. 

I don't think there's anv doubt that the British 
thought slavery was wrong in 1833. Over 1.3 
million people from all walks of life signed 
petitions against it and that hadn't happened in 
1733 or 1633. Something had changed. 

The British people became much more 
influenced by nonconformity, Baptists, 
missionaries, aspects of Anglicanism. They also 
came to believe in the rights of man — it's the 
age of revolution, the ideas of liberty, fraternity 
and equality, all of those issues that had come 
from the French and American revolutions, and 
they became blended between 1780 and 1830. It 



























































Emblem of the 
British Antii-Slavery 
Society in 1795 
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was a 50-year period where what they saw in the 
Americas was deeply tainted and what gave that 
feeling a much sharper edge was learning about 
the way in which the slaves were actually being 
treated in the Caribbean and the Americas. 

To start with, more and more people were 
becoming literate and there was also more cheap 
print available — a lot of British citizens could 
now read about slavery. Missionaries, fresh from 
Jamaica, came back to the United Kingdom to 
tell the stories about the violation of slaves in 
crowded churches and there was a building sense 
of a moral outrage about this. 

If you think about it, ending slavery was an 
extraordinary transformation. What's interesting 
is that not onlv did the British decide thev didn't 
want anvthing more to do with slavery for a 
whole host of complex reasons, but that they then 
became abolitionists in an imperial sense. 

The British wanted to embark on abolition as 
an aspect of their imperialism and to do so they 
had to oblige other people to become abolitionists 
in the way they were. They tried to persuade the 
French, the Spaniards, the Portuguese and the 
Americans by treaty, and they tried to convince 
the Africans by force and diplomacy. 

Everyone must accord to British abolition — 
the poacher of the 18th centurv became the 
gamekeeper of the 19th century and the irony is 


that Britain's conversion to abolition became a key 


element in its determination to impose empire in 
other parts of the world. For instance, they had 
to make sure that the Africans didn't become 
slavers, and to do that they had to control them. 


“The slaves 
themselves 
constantly shook 
their shackles” 


An illustration from 1902 showing 
Britannia fighting against barbarism 
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SB: We should ensure thatwe = 
never discount the role played a 
by the English liberals not just —— f 
in slavery, but also in opposing a 
colonialism. There were a lot of people ee 
who were against what was happening 
and they helped India. They were on the 
other side, assisting the freedom struggle, 
and I appreciate the efforts and the contributions 
that they made. — 

We also have to remember to look at things as 
a two-way relationship — the situation 1s never in 
black and white. We really need to make sure that 
we understand and give respect where it’s due. 


JB: The battle to end slavery was extremely 
transformative to the British Empire. We just have 
to look to the Royal Navy's suppression of the 
slave trade on the west and later east coasts of 
Africa to see the roots of military humanitanan 
intervention that we still have todav. 

As cynical as we tend to be, and as critically as 
we want to examine all British imperial history, 
the sacrifices of British and African (Kroomen) 
Sailors on these stations were great and the 
expenditure from the British treasure very high. 





Under this much-maligned king, the empire 
was realigned from West to East 





blamed for losing the 13 
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"Mad King George is often 


teats 


on their Whig and Tory 
ministers in an increasingly 
constitutional monarchy 
and George was suffering from what we now know was 
porphyria, a serious mental condition. 
One of the most pressing issues following the signing 





of the Treaty of Paris on 3 September 1783 — when the 
US formally gained independence — was where tosend 
convicts who had previously been shipped across the 
Atlantic. The loss of America also meant problems for 
the economic activity of the Caribbean since Britain no 
longer had a base on the continent. 

By the end of George III's reign in 1820, Britain had 
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overcome these issues and made its empire even 








more powerful. Australia had become anew home for 
transported convicts and the Far East was now the 


powerhouse. Cotton and silk were taken back to Britain 
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and used in the factories of new industrial towns in the 
north. The Caribbean became irrelevant as extracting J 
homegrown sugar from the beet became far more : 
profitable than importingit, and slavery became both 
economically untenable and morally repugnant tomany [. | 
people in Britain. 







































By 1700, 
the slave trade 
accounted for 
60 per cent of 

britain’s foreign , 

income 7 lx 
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1700, sugar 
production on the 

British Caribbean islands 
had reached 25,000 tons. 
By 1750, sugar exporters 
were producing 150,000 
tons of sugar, 36, 000 tons | 

1 | which Tk 

Jamaica alone 
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_ » From the Royal African 
S f Company in the 17th 
-J/. century to the East India 
‘=~ Company in the 18th to 
aa Cecil Rhodes in the 19th, 
: the engine of the British 
i, _ Empire was enterprise. 
 —. How responsible, then, 
~ .. was the British state? 
JW: This wasn't just an economic 
, ii phenomenon, I mean, it was the rise of great 
economic systems but it was encouraged at all 
points by the British state. Acts of Parliament 
controlled this — the Navigation Acts dictated 
what could and couldn't be carried in British 
| ~ ships. The Royal Navy developed in the 18th 
century and was used i in the Atlantic as well as 
[> in Asia and the Indian Ocean to safeguard the 
interests of the British. state, which was actively 
li ~ involved in this. 
~~ It's not.as ifthe British were innocent 
1} __ bystanders, just watching companies get on with 
Me it. — they had colonial officials, armies, militia 
iL © and Royal Navy depots in place. What they were 
_ doing was making sure that Britain's economic 
li vs _ interests were safeguarded by whatever means 
i “necessary. In the 18th century, that meant going 
if t : to oe. 50 the conflicts with the Fre nch* 
ee hte | yi 
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Between 1662 
and 1307, slave 
exports in British 
colonial ships 
numbered about 
> million 
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The triangular er 

L an 

slave trade 

Seeing the success of Portuguese and Spanish ie 

slave tracers, British sailors followed suit from the 

1640s. A brutally efficient trade triangle was soon 

established, with British slave traders repeating 

a three-legged journey. They would set out to 

the west coast of Africa, where they exchanged 

captured men, women and children for European 

goods like guns, textiles and alcohol. 

With a cargo of enslaved Africans, traders would 
cross the Middle Passage of the Atlantic over six to 
eight weeks. Up to 20 per cent of those chained in 
the holds of the slave ships died before they even 
reached their destination. In the Caribbean, those 
Africans who had survived the treacherous journey 
would be sold at slave markets for huge profits. 
Traders used this money to buy cash crops that 
could be sold back home, including coffee, tobacco, 
sugar and later cotton — all of which were products 
of slave labour. 

Between 1695 and 180/, 10,600 slave ships set 
sail from English ports, with 50 per cent sailing I 
from Liverpool alone. The exact number of Africans 
transported to the Americas as slaves is hotly : 
debated, with estimates as high as 28 million. I 

I 
I 
I 
I 





In the 18th century alone, perhaps 6 million 
Africans were taken to the Americas as slaves, 
at least a third of them in British ships. 





“It’s not simply the case that every 
time there was decolonisation it was 
accompanied by huge waves of violence” 


battle between two great empires in India and the 
Atlantic for dominance that would vield economic 
benefits to the victor. 


RT: Well, as with anything, it was a combination 
of factors. There were those who felt as though 
they had moral imperatives to civilise things that 
from our perspective might not look like genuine 
morality but were nonetheless deeply felt at the 
time — though how effectively that was done is 
a different question. 

| certainly think it’s important to emphasise 
that the British Empire can't just been seen as 
being centrally run and directed from London, 
where a decision was made by the men in 
Whitehall and then immediately implemented 
in the colonies or in India. 

This was, of course, a time of slow 
communication and therefore an important 
principle was that things should be left to the 


- Man on the spot. However, that left a big window 


of opportunity for traders and businessmen to get 
a foothold in places where authorities may not 
necessarily have been wholly comfortable with 
What they were doing but they didn't really see 

a very powerful reason — or perhaps didn't even 
have the power — to stop it from happening. 


JE: The responsibility was mixed. The British 
state had its own Crown Colonies and later 

the Indian Empire, for which it was directly 
responsible. It was authoritative, too, in that it 
granted monopolies or other concessions to semi- 
private colonial operations. But yes, sometimes 

a great deal of blame for the horrors belongs to 
individual people — like Rhodes, an express global 
white supremacist. 


SB: It was built entirely [on] cotton. Manchester 
and Lancashire were big industrial areas and they 
grew on the strength of the textile industry and 
Indian cotton coming in, but also at the expense 
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The son ofa merchant from Yorkshire, would providea 


_ An evangelist who was key in securing the abolition of the slave trade 


welcome retreat 


a doctor and 


Wilberforce campaigned for the for them to draft the historic anti- preacher 

abolition of slavery from his earliest slavery legislation. who had spent 19 years living onthe 
| Gays but only became interested Wilberforce allegedly spent Caribbean island of St Kitts — also had 
| in politics while at Cambridge £8,000 on his camp baign to become a profound effect on him. 

University. It was here that he independent Member of Parliament Wilberforce soon had an epiphany: 


Met with two people who would for Kingston Upon Hull but soon ecnoh ll the slave trade, he felt, 
become instrumental in his fight became disillusioned at having run for was God's mission for him. As an 

for abolition: the future Tory leader office for personal gain. He met the pais endent Member of Parliament 
and prime minister William Pitt the deric John Newton, who had beena he sided with Whigs and Tories, 
Younger and the aristocrat Thomas slave overseer on the Gold Coast and working with both to achieve the 


Babington, whose manor house in was hornfied by 


the Leicestershire village of Rothley 


what he had seen 


The writings of James R 





abolition of both the slave trade in 


amsay — 1807 and slavery itself in 1833. 





of Indian production because the local industry 
was then killed. 

You could write so many books on how the 
British destroyed the entire cotton spinning 
industry in India. Weavers were put out of a job, 
so real lasting damage that was done. 
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RT: That's Sa abit of a Teal question because 
the Victorian concept of civilisation may not 
have been entirely welcomed by the people 
who were on the recetving end. If vou look at it 
simply in terms of building infrastructure, then 
the Victorians were certainly quite successful 
— whether that served any great benefit to the 
people who lived in the conquered countries is 
much more questionable, though. 

I think that if you were really to take the 
question literallv of if they succeeded, it's 
basically asking to what extent did they really 
Manage to convert the rest of the empire to the 
British values of the time. To that, you have to say 
that the decolonisation phase shows that, at the 








very least, the British had failed to win significant 
elements of those societies to their side. If the 
British had really adhered to what they wanted in 
terms of their effects on the indigenous people, 
the empire would presumably still be going in 
some form today. 


JW: The empire was successful in the sense that 
it brought hundreds of millions of people together 
under one flag — the imperial British flag. You 
can't look at a map of the world in 1914 and not 
say that the exercise wasn't a success — the whole 
world seems to be pink! 

In fact, that was one of my first memories of 
learmming about the empire in primary school: 
looking at maps and the teacher saying, “This 
is ours.” Great swathes of India, the Americas 
— it was ours. It included the Commonwealth . 
countries, of course, and so if empire is successful 
in terms of its spread around the world and 
control, then the British Empire triumphed. 

How you calibrate the empire's success in 
terms of ‘civilising’ I don't know because it 
also brutalised. It imposed certain political, 
educational and language systems on native 
peoples at the gunpoint. 
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John Hawkins was the first English 
trader to profit from the Triangle Trade 


SB: It wasn't — it was purely a money-making 
exercise. From the beginning to the end, it was 

all about the money. I mean, you can justify it by 
saying that the British were on a civilising mission, 
and I'm sure they believed that, but it is actually 
completely untrue. 


JB: Violence and coercion can never be civilising. 





RT: I think it it 0 was a a catch-22 in the sense that it's 
always possible to say that decisions could have 
been taken better and that the bloody violence of 
partition could really have been averted. Could it 
have been minimised or made less awful? Well 
maybe, but you've got to remember that there were 
peaceful handovers, too. It's not simply the case 
that every time there was decolonisation it was 
accompanied by huge waves of violence. 

In the case of India, I think that it's incredibly 
difficult to see how the British could have extracted 
themselves without that occurring. Of course, 
the point is that the British themselves had quite 
consciously stoked up the communal tensions 
between the different ethnic and religious groups 
in India as a policy of dividing and ruling over the 
decades. If the British had been more receptive 
to Indian nationalism earlier on and had been 
prepared to work more a little more constructively 
at an earlier stage, perhaps things could have 
turned out differently, 
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The Scramble 
for Africa 
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| Britain's role in Africa during the 1/th and 18th centuries 
| was not colonial, perse — they secured strategic ports 
on the West Coast for easily transporting African slaves 
) across the Atlantic. But this began to change in the 19th 
} century. In 1806, the British permanently captured the 
I Cape Colony (modern-day South Africa), a former Dutch 
territory. Sierra Leone followed in 1808, accompanied! 

, by the Gambia in 1816, Lagos in 1861 and the Gold Coast 
) (modern-day Ghana) in 1874. What motivated Britain 

| was arivalry with other European countries for cultural, 
religious and economic dominance of the continent and 
, after the success of the abolitionist movement, a desire 
| toprevent slavery being practised either by rival powers 
| orby Africans themselves. 
But it wasn't until the 1880s that events picked 

; Up pace. Rival countries became spooked about each 

j other's intentions for the continent, particularly 

| plans for transnational railways through adjourning 
colonies: the French hoped to build a trans-Saharan 
railway, the British wanted a line from Cape to Cairo, 

j and the Portuguese wished to connect their so-called 

| rose-coloured map stretching from Angola in the east 
to Mozambique in the west. A series of bloody battles 
ensued between Britain, the indigenous Africans and 

j other European settlers that included the two Boer Wars 
I in southern Africa and the Mahdist War in Suclan. 
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Europe dividing up Africa at 
the 1884 Berlin Conference 


Bay. 


By the end Of World War IL the British 
really were in a catch-22. The Labour ; 
government fof 1945-51 under Clement 
Attlee] sincerely wanted to withdraw for very 
good, practical reasons; its hands were tied 
really in terms of needing to speed things up. It's 
difficult to see if those tensions that were alreadv 
so high could have been permanently suppressed. 








JW: It is a catch-22, I think. I'm not sure that 

the British handled the ending of the Indian 
Empire well and that may be partly due to Louis 
Mountbatten, the governor-general of India. There 
was a certain kind of arrogance to the man that 
tainted the way he ordered withdrawal from India 
and partition but I'm not sure that the outcome 
would have been any less violent. 

It looks as if what happened was a concoction 
of circumstances, made worse by Mountbatten 
and also the doggedness of Muhammad Ali 
Jinnah not making concessions when he needed 
to. Whether it had to be quite as violent as it was 
is difficult to say. 


JB: The horror of empire is that it almost 
always ends the wav it did in India, and if you 
break it, vou own it. It's not simply that the 
British executed their withdrawal there, or 
from Palestine or areas of Africa, poorly — it’s 
that during their rule, they created conditions 
that favoured such blood-letting. It was their 
divide-and-conquer techniques, the suppression 
of democratic movements, and the systematic 
underdevelopment of industry, education, 
electrification and so forth. 


SB: I think [the British] were responsible, They 
stood back and watched the rioting and they were 
there. It was their responsibility to ensure 






An Indian maid serves in the house 
of a British MP, George Clive, in 1765 



















a smooth transfer and to look after 
_ the situation. The police were 
part of the British police before 
\ this but Pakistan didn't have a 
police force after the partition. 
_ While the administrators 
. , were transitioning, they had 
nothing over there — it’s not a situation that you 
can just Walk away from after 200 years. The 
police were given instructions to look after the 
British and make sure they weren't hurt in the 
riots. It's completely outrageous, really. 
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JW: Had they ‘now what was to happen now, 

I doubt it would have occurred — but who could 
have predicted that there would be warfare from 
1948? Who could have known when the Balfour 
Declaration was made that Hitler would do what 
he did to European Jews? 

No one knew that the Final Solution was going 
to come and alter the whole game plan. Who in 
their night mind could even have thought that 
would happen? It looked a generous offer to the 
Zionists but it was made at the expense of others 
and I don't think it was fully appreciated just how 
costly it would be to the Arabs. 


RT: It's not as if everybody thought that the 
Balfour Declaration was a brilliant idea. Edwin 
Montagu was secretary of state for India from 
1917 to 1922 and although he was Jewish, he was 
strongly opposed to it because he resented the 
Zionist idea that Jews ought to live in a special 
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| refugees during the Partition of India 





nation with the possible risk that they'd be seen 
as not being legitimate or come under attack in 


the countnies that they'd originally been born in. 


Put it this way: it wasn't obvious to everyone 


that this would be unproblematic. I'm not saying 
Montagu foresaw the precise issues that emerged 
in.terms of the resentment between the Jews and 
Arabs in Palestine and he probably couldn't have 


predicted what that was going to involve, but 
[think it would take enormous 


foresight to realise that doing this °° [he horror 
of empire 
iS that it 
almost alw GVYS to those lines whatsoever, it’s 
ends the way 
it did 
in India, 
and if you 
break it. 
you own it” 


could be dubious. 

The British did wake up to 
the full difficulties of it to some 
extent In the 1920s and thev did 
try to carry out a balancing act. 
The wording of the declaration 
states that “the freedom of 
the existing population, both 
economic and political” must be 
Maintained. Of course, people 
were aware that there was a non- 
Jewish population but the British 
should arguably have shown 
more foresight. 


JB: No, there were 
plenty of people who 
could have told them 
that there was a Palestinian Arab 


and pan-Arab nationalism extent in 
the area at the time of the 






Balfour Declaration and 
that thev were making 
an implicit choice to 
favour the Jews. When 
the British and Indians 
drove the Ottomans out 
ay of Palestine, in other words, 
there were a lot of excited 






were those picturing a Jewish nation. 






SB: Every problem in the world has at 
some point been caused by Britain. I think 









young dreamers envisioning a free 
or federated Arab nation just as there 
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it’s a heavy burden that it has to accept 
responsibility for. 
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J W: The Peat language, English legal systems 
in certain parts of the world and certain kinds 
of democracy, although they weren't always 
suitable — but how vou balance 
these achievements against the 
disaclvantages is hard to say. 

If you look at a map of 
Africa with its straight lines 
and rectangles divided up into 
countries that owe no loyaltv 


difficult to determine if the 
harm that came with that, 
riding roughshod over tribal, 
ethnic divisions, is actually 
counterbalanced by the fact 
that they were taught in 
English and were given certain 
parliamentary procedures. It is 
a Verv precarious balance. 


RT: I think I'm going to say 
none because if you start talking 
about positives and negatives and begin weighing 
things up, it’s that's not particularly helpful for 
the historical understanding of what went on. 
It's problematic because you can get to a situation 
where it's very tempting to go down a route 
where people say, “Well yes, there were quite a 
few massacres and there were famines and there 
was slavery — but on the upside we built loads 
of bridges and railways, and we spread the mule 
of law. On balance, can't we say that the British 
Empire on the whole was rather a good thing?” 

I think that's a line of thought that manv 
people find compelling, and yet I feel as 
though it reinforces a lot of cosy assumptions 
that the British may have about themselves. 
What sounds like a fair approach can end up 
whitewashing some of the darker episodes. 
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million people 
left their homes 
and beeame 


i million - men, 


of India 


After World War Il, there were more calls for Indian 
independence than ever before. Clement Attlee, the 
British prime minister, was determined to oversee 
independence following his election in 1945, realising 
that India could no longer be supported and that it was 
at boiling point. While most Indians were Hindus, about 
one-quarter were Muslims and Sikhs made 
_ upa significant minority. Jawaharlal 
2 eae Nehru, the Hindu leader of the 
i p to Ii ms _ pro-independence Congress, 
and Mahatma Gandhi, who 
1 encouraged non-violent 
| methods, fell out with Muslim 
| leader Muhammad Ali Jinnah. 
Jinnah increasingly pushed 
: y forasecond independent 
ae — Islamic state. A compromise — 
"to create one federalised country 
, — was rejected by Nehru, who feared it 
) would leave India ungovernable. Some historians argue 
| that the British wanted a two-state solution as Congress 
, were unlikely to have allowed Britain to maintain troops 
, to protect Asia from Communist influence. With no 
| agreement, Britain proposed borders that arbitrarily 
| chopped up the religiously mixed and wealthy Bengal 
| and Punjab regions. 
) These plans were kept secret until after 
) Independence Day on 15 August 19-47. Violence soon 
| erupted on all sides. Of the 899,000 Muslims that 
| attempted to migrate by foot and 
| train, between 500,000 and 
» 800,000 died trying 
| toenter West Punjab 
| (Pakistan). 1.25 million 
) non-Muslims moved 
, tothe Indian side of 
1 the Punjab. Those who i | 0] 
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EMPIRE 
CECIL RHODES 


1853-1902 


The imperialist who helped sow the seeds 
of racial discrimination in South Africa 


Born in Hertfordshire, 
England, Rhodes went 
to work on his brothers’ 
cotton farm in Natal, north 
of the Cape Colony at the 
age of 17. He returned to 
study at Oxford University 
before setting up De Beers 
Mining See one of the most successful diamond 
companies in the world. Under Rhodes’ leadership, 
the firm subjected black Africans to dangerous and 
appalling working conditions that have been compared 
to slavery. His will includes stipulations for part of his 
vast fortune to be spent on a controversial scholarship 
for Oxford students. 

Rhodes’ desire to create a unified South African 
state under Britain at the expense of other ethnic and 
religious groups has led many historians to brand him 
a white supremacist. As prime minister of Cape Colony, 
he introduced the Franchise and Ballot Act in1892 
that restricted the vote to those with high levels of 
education and wealth, largely excluding black and poor 
people from electoral representation and The Glen Grey 
Act of 1894, which created African-only settlements, 
effectively introduced segregation. 

In1895, Rhodes tried to provoke an uprising 
by British workers in the South African republic of 
Transvaal called the Jameson Raid but this failed 
spectacularly and raised many of the tensions between 
Britain and the Dutch that led to the Second Boer War. 





When trying to look for some light, 

I suppose that one can point to the positive 
relations between many of the countries in the 
Commonwealth and perhaps there is or has been 
some goodwill from them. 

I don't want to go down the route of saving 
that the history of the British Empire was just 
nonstop massacres, which is over the top, but the 
legacy of the empire has been very problematic. 
But this isn't to say that everything that has gone 
wrong in decolonised countries since they have 


left the empire necessarily has to be laid wholly 


at the feet of the British. 


JB: I think it’s a categorical error to speak of the 
achievements of empire. By all means, we should 
study hard and regard the consequences of the 
British Empire, but celebrating them is not only 
not good history, it also threatens to mask its: 
coercive nature. 

We're glad that the two Africa Squadrons 
diverted or blocked hundreds of thousands from 
spending their lives in slavery, for example, but 
there would have been no transatlantic or Indian 
slave trade without imperialism. All of these 
things can 't be disentangled. 


SB: | snitic we just have the consequences. 
We have a huge Indian diaspora — is that an 
advantage? Who knows? Indians often had no 
choice — they came to Britain for jobs in the 
factories and these are all consequences. 

We [South Asians] are all children of empire. 


- Did we ask for it? No, but we are. Whatever has 
_ happened since then is what has happened in 
history. We speak English like our mother tongue 
ian d we've forgotten our own original language 
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The future King Edward VI 
visits India in 1876 


— is that a good thing? No it’s not, but it has 
happened and we can't change that. 


Of the British Empire's darker 
legacy, what do you believe to 

be its single greatest shame? 

JW: There are so manv of them: the governance 
and violence in India, the ending of the empire in 
India, the wars in Africa to secure it, although | 
do think that the British getting out of Africa was 
much less troublesome than it.could have been. 

I think the Atlantic slave trade must be up there 
among the top of the greatest shames, though. 
Again, that’s not by wav of apology, that’s just fact. 
12 million people being shipped onto slave ships 
over a period of 200-300 years is a spectacular 
crime not merely to Africa but to the individuals 
involved and what happened to them in the 
Americas. That's really as dark an episode as 
vould care to find. 


JB: Take your pick: slavery, robbery, wars of 
rapacity and arbitrary horrors like the Victorian 
famine responses in India. The list goes on. 


RT: Well, I think that slavery would probablv have 
to be the obvious one. 
- 
SB: It’s the exploitation of people for material 
gains to the extent 
that you hang 
anyone who 
opposes it. You kill 
them, you destroy 
their country — 
what could be 
worse than that? 
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During Queen Victoria's 63-year reign, the British Empire 


grew and changed irrevocably at home and abroad 











Cities like Manchester and Birmingham evolved through 


industralisation and the creation of revolutionary railways 
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country in the same day. 
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The railways were funded not just by archetypical 


at 


Victorian capitalists who had made their p rofits fr om buying 





commodities inthe new Far East colonies and then making 


oo 


them back home, but also by a new 


lower-middle class that 





had indirectly benefited from the profits of empire and had 


become Valuable shareholders ina modemised economy. 


| 


The 


nonarchy was now firmly on the path towards 


constitutionalism, 50 Queen Victoria was more of a symbol 


of empire than a major player like her Stuart predecessors. 


A state in Australia bears her name and Victoria's capital ts 





named after her first prime minister, Viscount Melbourne. 
There is also a Victoria in British Columbia, Canada, and 
Victoria was the name of the capital of colonial Hong Kong, 
leased by Britain from China until 1997 


Under Victoria, the economic and de facto political 


control that Britain had imposed on India under Elizabeth | 
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e of Delhi during the 
Indian Rebellion in 1857 


— a 


The empress of India presided over the peak of British imperial power 


through the East India Company came 
under threat. In 1857, Indian soldiers 
began to revolt, perturbed by the 
continued imposition of British 

Values at the expense of theirown 


local customs and frustrated that they 





Rumours had begun to circulate that 


ed Indian 


ir 


soldiers to bite into the cartridges, allegedly 
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greased with animal fat fromsacred animak. 
and Hindus. The Indian 


soldiers marched on Delhi with the support of the Mughal 





abhorrent to both Muslims 


emperor Bahadur Shah Zafar Il and revolt soon spread 


across the Ganges to Agra, Cawnpore and Lucknow 





Most historians generally agree that the British 








slaughtered 100,000 soldiers but the Indian historiar 
Amaresh Wier argues that the death toll could be as nign 


35 10 million if the number of civilians killed in the ten years 





followin: 





the revolt, as the British attempted to reassert 


ther control, are taken into account. 


eter db 


nath of the munity, India was formally 


In the aftern 


incorporated into the ever-expandi ig British Empire asa 
colony and Queen Victoria was made empress of India in 


1876. She took a great interest inthe newest country to be 


welcomed into the fold and, with the encouragement ot 


her indian servant and conhdante Abdu! Kanm, she even 


learned to write in Hindustani 
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Living at the San After Charles VIII After the French move On the day of the 


Marco convent, of France invades, south, Savonarola traditional Mardi Gras 
Savonarola Savonarola preaches to huge festival, Savonarola’s 
preaches against meets with him audiences in the supporters collect 
the excesses of and praises the cathedral, declaring and publicly burn 
Florence's rich king as God's tool Florence a ‘New thousands of unholy 

and warns of the to purify the city. Jerusalem’ governed “vanities in the 
coming apocalypse. The Medicis flee. by strict religious laws. Piazza del Signoria. 
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Bluffer’s Guide 
BONFIRE OF THE VANITIES 


What was it? = 


Florence was the birthplace of the Italian Renaissance 
but in 1497 a fanatical Dominican fnar named 

Girolamo Savonarola convinced the citizens to burn 
many of their masterpieces. Books, paintings, fine clothing, 
decorative carpets and even cosmetics were rounded up 
by Savonarola's followers and piled high in the Piazza 
del Signoria. Representatives of each Florentine district 
symbolically lit the pyre, which was topped with an effigy 
of Satan, while women wearing white robes, olive branch 
garlands and red crosses danced around it. 

The city's ‘vanities’ were destroyed because Savonarola 
claimed they were distracting from religious duties. The 
fnar prophesied God would punish them by sending an 
apocalyptic flood in 1500 if they didn't repent. The spiritual 
leader also forbade the city's famous carnivals, replacing 
them with solemn religious processions. Sodomy was 
also banned and he declared that anyone overweight was 
declared a sinner. Street urchins were employed to hunt 
anyone wearing immodest clothing or eating fancy foods. . 


i LJ 

Why did it happen? 

Savonarola moved to Florence in 1490 at the invitation 

of the city’s ruler. Lorenzo de’ Medici was convinced the 

‘ | , Dominican friar would bring him prestige and so offered 
to protect him after his unorthodox views had got him into 

trouble elsewhere. However, Savonarola gained popularity 
by preaching against the exploitation of the poor and 
corruption within the clergy. He also warmed that the 
city's vices were making God angry, which was seemingly 
confirmed when Charles VIII of France invaded in 1494. 

The people had already started turning against the 
Medicis when Lorenzo died in 1492 but his son's inability 
to prevent the invasion only worsened things. Savonarola 
welcomed the French king as Christianity’s saviour, while 
his followers bumed down the Medicis’ bank. The ruling 
family fled into exile. 

After the French marched further south, Savonarola 
filled the power vacuum. His new political party, the 
Frateschi, established a ‘popular’ republic that imposed his 


vo rf | k 7] O Uu 19? a : strict theocratic law for several years. 


Savonarola was burned Who was involved? 


to death in the Piazza del | 
Signoria— the same square a 2 o Savonarola 
ae which he had This Dominican friar belonged to a fringe 
held his bonfire the ! group within the already strict order that 
year py=)(@) t= “A ; sought to reassert simplicity and poverty. 













Sandro Botticelli 

1445-1510 

Either out of ardent support for Savonarola 
or self-preservation, this painter burned 
several of his own artworks. 


12 MAY 1497 






Pope Alexander VI 
excommunicates 


After a botched 
attempt at a miracle 


Savonarola for to prove his Pope Alexander VI 
refusing to join his Sm divine support, ’ q 1431-1503 
Holy League against lea if Flerenes furan ee Profiting from the corruption Savonarola 
the French. He also fee £ e Savonarola. The : : ei ve 

+hipeabane teen aor ie buaakat ie “ rallied against, the Pope didnt tolerate the 


protecting the friar. stake for heresy. friar's rule for long. 
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‘Naresu 
‘Warrior ‘King 
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Naresuan the Great defied Burma and 

conquered much of Southeast Asia in 
the 16th century 


Written by David Roos and Jessica Leggett 


t savs something that the film series 
The Legend of King Naresuan is one of the 
most expensive movie projects in Thai 
history. The action-packed, six-part historical 
epic, which celebrates the larger-than-life 
conquests of Somde] Phra Naresuan Maharaj — 
otherwise known as Naresuan the Great — cost 
more than £14.8 million ($20 million) to produce. 
With financial backing from the Thai state, 
the movies chronicle how Naresuan, a 
16th-century warrior king, threw off the 
shackles of the detested Burmese occupation 
and established an independent state that was a 
strong political and military force in Southeast 
Asia. Imagine George Washington if the American 
general had ditched his horse for a battle elephant. 
To understand the importance of Naresuan in 
Thai history, you need to appreciate the political 
dynamics of 16th-century Southeast Asia. First of 
all, the country we now know as Thailand didn't 
exist until the 2Oth century. Instead, the region 
was Made up of a series of Thai kingdoms, known 
collectively in the West as Siam, the largest and 
most powerful of which was Avutthava. 
Dubbed the “Venice of the East’, Ayutthaya was 
a Walled city of intersecting canals that floated 
like a fortified island in between three converging 
rivers. Its walls and rivers defended it against 
attack while its culture flourished, producing 
remarkable Buddhist-themed architecture, as 
well as art and music that were influenced by 


both East and West. Fertile rice fields surrounded 
the city and Avutthava grew rich exporting rice 
to European traders and China, the reigning 
superpower of East Asia. 

However, the kingdom was literally surrounded 
by enemies: Burma lay to the northwest, 
Cambodia and the Khmer to the southeast, and 
disparate tribal states had made their homes to 
the east and north. But Burma was by far the most 
potent threat. The ruling Toungoo dynasty had 
spent the last two generations conquering smaller 
states to amass an empire. 


Regime change 
In 1548, the Ayutthaya kingdom had managed to 
repel a formidable attack but the Burmese king 
Bayinnaung returned in 1564 with an even 
larger force, which included hundreds of 
Portuguese mercenaries. 

Ayutthaya fell under Burmese control. The city 
was pillaged and thousands of were deported 
to Burma as slaves — but the regime change 
worked in favour of Naresuan’s family. King 
Bayinnaung got rid of Ayutthaya’s ruler, Maha 
Chakkraphat, and put Naresuan's father, Maha 
Thammiarachathirat, a high-ranking nobleman, 
on the throne instead. However as a pledge of his 
allegiance, the new king was forced to send his 
two sons — Naresuan, then aged nine, and his 
vounger brother, Ekathotsarot — to be raised in 
the Burmese capital of Pegu. 
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“As the 
Jirst- 
born son, 
expectations 
were high 
for the 
young, 
prince 

| 
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One of the many stupas, or Buddhist shrines, erected in 
honour of Naresuan. This one, in the Chiang Dao district, 


was built to mark the king's stay in 1604 
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A hostage in the Burmese court for seven years, 
Naresuan may have spent his time studying of 
Buddhist philosophy. However, he also became 
an avid pupil of Burmese and Portuguese military 
tactics as well as hand-to-hand combat. 

In 1571, when Naresuan tumed 16, King 
Bayinnaung allowed the prince to return home in 
exchange for his sister's hand in marriage. Young 
Naresuan was put in charge of the northern city 
of Phitsanulok as the Uparat, or presumptive heir, 
to the throne of Ayutthaya. 

As you can imagine, Naresuan was in an 
unusual political position. Raised in Burma as a 
prisoner-prince, he both resented and respected 
the Thai people's feudal overlords, Some even 
claim that Naresuan loved Bayinnaung like a 
father. If Thailand's champion had early dreams 
of rebellion he hid them well, biding his time and 
pledging his continued loyalty to Burma. 

Ironically, it was during a show of this loyalty 
that Naresuan would get himself into trouble, 
After the death of Bayinnaung, Nanda Bayin 
became king of Burma in 1581, and Naresuan was 
sent by his father to pay homage and express the 
Thai kingdom's unwavering allegiance. 

To test this fealty, Nanda Bayin recruited 
Naresuan and his army to help quash a rebellion 
in the Shan states to the north. When Nanda Bayin 
and his troops failed to take a key city, Naresuan 
swept in to conquer it. Instead of encouraging the 
king that Naresaun could be a trusted ally, the act 
embarrassed and enraged him. 

Naresuan returmed to his home in Phitsanulok 
but he was quickly summoned by Nanda Bayin a 
second time to help put down another uprising. 
Naresuan dutifully assembled his troops — but not 
without his suspicions. Word had reached him that 
the Burmese had begun constructing a road to the 
Thai capital of Ayutthaya, a sign that the foreign 
king was looking for ways to further tighten his 
grip on the kingdom. 





As Naresuan marched towards Pegu, he was 
intercepted by two Mon warriors. The Mon people 
had developed close links with the Ayutthaya 
kingdom, as after their capital had been conquered 
by the Burmese army, many Mon people had 
sought refuge there. The two walriors warmed 
Naresuan of Nanda Bayin's secret plan to ambush 
and kill him. 

Naresuan had played the loyal puppet for long 
enough and now that he knew of the Burmese 
plot to assassinate him, there was no need for him 
to retain (or feign) such fealty. The time had come 
for Naresuan to become the leader that his people 
so desperately needed. 


SICLIMCM a rat king 

To win Ayutthaya's independence back, Naresuan 
publicly, and formally, renounced his allegiance to 
Burma in 1584, declaring an end to the Burmese 





Thai stamps commemorating King Naresuan riding 
on an elephant from 1955 


tributary. When Naresuan returned to Ayutthaya, 
his royal father entrusted him with the city's 
protection and with building an army ready to 
answer the full strength and anger of the Burmese. 
Naresuan took advantage of the widespread 
disaffection with Burmese bullying in the region 
by recruiting troops from the Shan and Mon states 
to reinforce the Thai ranks, 

King Nanda Bayin wasted no time answering 
Naresuan’s rebellion. He sent his army against 
Ayutthaya very rapidly, but Naresuan repelled the 
first attack easily, along with the second and third 
Burmese attempts in the years that followed. Even 
the Khmer tried their luck, hoping to capitalise 
on Thai entanglements with Burma. Incredibly, 
Naresuan not only held off this offensive, but 
pursued his attackers all the way back to the walls 
of Lovek, the Khmer capital. He only turned back 
because his supplies had run out. 





Naresuan: Warrior king 


Clash of the titans 





How Naresuan won independence with an elephant duel 


The Suphan Buri province is home to one of Thailand's 
most popular tourist attractions, a towering statue of King 
Naresuan on his battle elephant. It is supposedly built 
over the exact site of the battlefield of Nong Sarai, where 
Naresuan fought the most famous duel in Thai history. 

In 1593, the Burmese army, under crown prince Mingyi 
5wa, marched towards Ayutthaya while Naresuan and his 


‘Tiered umbrella 

A symbol of Thai royalty, the umbrella 

is the most ancient and sacred of all the 
regalia. The number of tiers depended on 
rank; five for a crown prince, seven for an 
unconsecrated king and nine for a full king. 


‘| telping 
hands 


As the warrior, 


Naresuan was 
positioned on the 
elephant’s neck 
while a man in the 
howdah passed 
him weapons and 
gave signals. At the 


troops marched west from the city. They met outside the 
small village of Nong Sarai, where their armies clashed. 
Naresuan's battle elephant may have panicked, and 
accidentally ran straight into the fray. 

Naresuan spotted Mingyi Swa on his own elephant and 
famously challenged him to a duel. According to legend, the 
two armies stopped fighting and circled their leaders. The 


‘Deadly weapons 

The howdah held weapons such as 
spears and curved pike blades ready for 
the warrior to strike the enemy clown. 
Naresuan supp ly used a Portuguese 
musket to kill the crown prince. 


Animal armour 

Elephants wore armour to minimise 
injury. lron rings were placed on the 
tusks to prevent them from being 
broken, while they wore armour on 
their feet to protect them from caltrops. 





duel only lasted a few mimutes but is recorded in dozens of 
paintings and even re-enacted in Thai action movies. In one 
version of the story, Mingyi Swa slashed at Naresuan with 
his long-handled war scythe but only nicked the king's hat. 
Extending his scythe once more, he exposed his body and 
Naresuan delivered a swift, fatal blow. Their crown prince 
killed, the Burmese army scattered. 


A winning method? 

The Siamese and the Burmese offer 
differing accounts of the battle. Where the 
Siames ‘that Naresuan stabbed the 
crown prince, the Burmese say that the 
latter was actually killed by a musket shot. 


‘lake a seat 
Murals of the Battle of 
Nong Sarai depic 


debatable whether they 
were actually used in 


too heavy for the 
elephants to move freely. 





‘Life in the time 
of ‘Naresuan 


‘East meets “West 
Portuguese explorer Vasco da Gama, one of the most 
successful explorers of the Age of Discovery, became 
the first European to sail a sea route to 
India in 1498, landing in Calicut. 
Successions of Portuguese 
armadas established a spice 
route and a colony in India. 
Naresuan wisely nurtured 
healthy trade relations with 
Portugal as well as the Spanish 
Philippines to the benefit of his 
own nation and its peoples. 






Crown of Thai civilisation 
The city of Ayutthaya flourished from the 14th to the 
18th century and at its height was one 
of the world’s largest and most 
technologically advanced cities 
with a population far greater 
then any other metropolis 
in South East Asia. The 
island city was protected by 
three rivers and saved from 
floods thanks to a remarkably 
innovative hydraulic system. 






Ayutthaya architecture 
When the Burmese sacked and burned Ayutthaya in 
1767 during the Burmese-Siamese War that had started 
in 1765, they left only the ruins of a 
, few Buddhist monasteries. These 
© otherworldly stone towers 
and intricately carved bas- 
relief sculptures have been 
designated a UNESCO World 
Heritage Site. The Ayutthaya 
Historical Park is made up of 
y the ruins of the former capital 
of the kingdom of Siam. 







Gun power 

The Chinese invented gunpowder in the 9th century 

and crafted the first crude firearms or ‘hand cannons’ 
shortly after, but it was the Portuguese 

musket that was widely adopted 

by Japanese, Korean and 

Southeast Asian armies in 

the 16th century. They 

= became a cornerstone of 

fas the Ming army only after 

i its conquest of China, 

giving Ming armies a distinct 

advantage over their neighbours. 






‘Ming superpower 
The Ming dynasty, also called the Empire of the Great 
Ming, ruled China from 1368 to 1644 

and extended its borders from 
Pe Outer Mongolia in the north 

sae, down to Vietnam in the south. 
fis China exuded tremendous 
es political and military 
influence in the region during 
Naresuan’s rule. At its zenith 
the empire's standing army 
exceeded 1 million troops. 








In 1590, King Maha Thammiarachathirat 
died, making Naresuan the sovereign ruler of 
Ayutthaya. While he devoted some of his energy 
to centralising political power and reforming the 
traditional patronage system enjoyed by princes, 
he also acted as a diplomat and ambassador, 
signing trade agreements with Portugal and Spain. 
But Naresuan's greatest talents were as a savvy 
military strategist and cunning walTior. 


The final showdown 

Naresuan's greatest moment came during a last- 
ditch attempt by the Burmese army to crush the 
rebellious Ayutthaya state in 1593. The warrior 
king's spies sent word that Nanda Bayin's army 
was on the move yet again, led by his eldest son, 
Mingyi Swa. 

Thai legend likes to suggest that Swa might 
have been an old rival of Naresuan — that they 
may have been sparring parmers who fought 
during those hand-to-hand combat lessons of his 
youth. However, Swa was three years younger 
than Naresuan and there's no hard evidence that 
savs they fought until this fateful day. 

Rather than hunker down behind the city walls, 
Naresuan marched his army west to intercept 
the enemy forces that were descending from the 
dramatic Three Pagodas Pass. The two armies 
met near the small village of Nong Sarai and 
engaged in a bloody, drawn-out battle that initially 
favoured the Burmese. However, the tide tured 
when Naresuan, mounted on his battle elephant, 
allegedly challenged Swa. 


“Come forth, and let us fight an elephant duel 
for the honour of our kingdoms”, he jeered at 
his opponent. The two men faced off atop their 
trusty steeds, armed with razor-sharp war scvthes 
and surrounded by their battle-wearv armies. 
Dodging an errant joust by Swa, Naresuan quickly 
dispatched his rival with a mortal slash. Their 
leader dead before their eyes, the Burmese fled. 

The battle proved to be a critical tuming point 
in the long-standing Burmese-Thai conflict. 
Before Nanda Bavin could conscript new forces 
to retaliate for the death of his son, civil war broke 
out among contenders for the crown prince's 
throne. Sensing an opportunity, Naresuan turmed 
the tables on the Burmese and sent generals to 
capture their territory. Siam claimed port cities 
in the coastal Burmese region of Tenasserim, 
winning unrestricted military and trade access 
to the Indian Ocean. 

Emboldened, the sovereign then invaded 
Cambodia, toppling the Khmer king and retuming 
to Ayutthaya with thousands of prisoners of war to 
repopulate Northern Thailand. 

At the very spot of his famous victory at 
Nong Sarai, Naresuan ordered the building of a 
pagoda (or chedi in Thai), a version of which 
still exists today. Before his death in 1605 during 
a military campaign, he also led army expeditions 
deep into a greatly weakened Burma, through 
the now-ruined capital of Pegu up to Toungoo. 
Setting his sights northwards, the great Siamese 
king brought the old fortified city of Chiang Mai 
under Ayutthaya influence. 


“Naresuan quickly dispatched 


his rival with a 


The ruins of Ayutthaya, 
Naresuan's capital city 
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mortal slash” 





Wanchana Sawatdee as King 
Naresuan in The Legend of 
King Nareswan Part I 





The Burmese Empire at its largest in 1580, the 
year before King Bayinnaung’s death 
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‘Lasting legacy 

Aside from his military achievements, Naresuan 
proved to be highly skilled at the dangerous game 
of diplomacy, too. He had developed a favourable Ag 
relationship with the Ming dynasty and China, the 
superpower of 16th-century Asia. However, China 
had found itself in the sights of the Japanese, 
whose navy conquered the Korean Peninsula in 
1592, Eager to make a strategic show of loyalty, 
Naresuan sent an emissary to China in order to 
pledge the military support of his kingdom. 

He knew that the offer would likely be refused 

— which it was — but his actions assured China's 
protection of lucrative Thai trade routes. 

Naresuan was only around 50 years old when he 
died, potentially from disease during a campaign 
in the Shan States to Ayutthaya’s north. Despite 
his early death, his heroics on the battlefield 


S ~ cemented the Thai kingdom as the undisputed 


eis power in Southeast Asia for the next century. 


When his younger brother, Ekathotsarot, took the 
throne, he continued Naresuan's important work, 
establishing trade relations with Goa, Japan and 
the Netherlands for the first time. 

Every year on 18 January, the day of Naresuan's 
victory at Nong Sarai, Thailand celebrates 
its National Armed Forces Day. Locals will 
occasionally lay flowers at the feet of Naresuan 
statues, showing their undying gratitude to him 
for winning independence. In 1990, a college in 
Phitsanulok was renamed Naresuan University to 
celebrate the 400th anniversary of his ascension 
to the throne. Clearly, the legend of Naresuan the 
Great is more than a great action-movie plot — 
it’s the story of a people's first taste of freedom 
and power in the early moder age. 


© Amy, Shutterstock, Thinkstock 
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Discover the words that wooed Anne Boleyn, the woman that 
inspired John Keats’ poetry and more 





Written by Jessica Leggett 





Famous Love Letters 













BELOW Some believe that 
Antonie Brentano (top) is 
Beethoven's mystery lover, 
while we know the eee 
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Anobsessive love that was destined to be thwarted 


t is perhaps unsurprising that 
one of the brightest stats of the 
Romanticism movement knew 
how to woo a lady. In 1818, 

John Keats met Fanny Brawne 
when they were aged 23 and 18 respectively. 
Circumstances soon saw the pait becoming | 
neighbours, ultimately sparking their intense 
love affair. r 

This culminated in a clandestine 
engagement over a yeal later, although the 
young couple faced the staunch opposition 
of Fanny's mother. She withheld her consent 
for the marriage, believing that Keats was 
not financially stable enough for a wife — 
but Keats and Fanny continued to exchange 
passionate letters for months on end. 

In one particular letter, the poet wrote, | 
Ee | amet, ns 





Fanny cut her hair short after 
Keats death as a sign of mourning 
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Fanny inspired many of Keats’ 
to write ‘Bright Star’ and 
‘Ode to a Nightingale’ 
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Keats’ fervent letters are noted for theit 
inherent jealousy and insecurity and while 
none of Fanny's letters survive, it is clear that 
che loved him just as deeply. However, their 
relationship was tragically cut short when 
Keats succumbed to tuberculosis after a long 
period of ill health at the age of 25. Fanny 
mourned his death for six years, wearing 
black clothes and never removing Keats’ ring. 


Famous Love Letters 
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An intense affectionate love immortalised jn Doetry 


Beginning in 1845 and throughout their sonnets — that Were eventually Published 
courtship, poets Elizabeth Barrett and ~ 10 which she declared to her love, 
Robert Browning exchanged 574 heartfelt Wak bis we | 
eer ae is : ee “CCH tHE wane 
love letters, The first of these, sent by Gat # ¢ touched an ere 
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Some of history's best and 
worst Valentine's presents 
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love 


Mughal emperor Shah Jahan was 
devastated when his favourite 
wife, Mumtaz Mahal, passed away 
in 1631 while giving birth to their 
fourteenth child. Determined to 
symbolise his undying love for her, 
the Shah had the Taj Mahal built 
for her as her final resting place. 


Roses for 
Marilyn 

Although their marriage lasted for 
just nine months in 1954 and 1955, 
baseball player Joe DiMaggio 
remained in love with Marilyn 
Monroe for the rest of his life. 
Distraught at her early death in 
1962, he allegedly had half a dozen 
roses sent to Marilyn's grave three 
times a week for two decades. 


The Taylor- 
isjbbateyel 
1D) eteateyarel 


Elizabeth Taylor and Richard 
| Burton were known for their 
turbulent relationship, which 
saw the film stars marry and 
divorce twice. In 1969, Burton 
presented Taylor with a 68-carat 
diamond, worth more than $15 
million today. 
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Richard Wagner created a 
symphony, the Siegfried Idyll, 
:t 4 for his wife Cosima’s birthday. 
2) iby, ' He organised an orchestra on 
eer their stairs and she awoke to the 


music. Originally supposed to be a 

private piece, Wagner eventually 

sold the song to clear some of his 
eae. debts, upsetting Cosima. 


‘ ra 
Fabergé eggs 
Tsar Alexander Ill had the first 
Fabergé egg created in 1885 for 
his wife, Maria Feodorovna, as an 
Easter gift. The intricate egg was 
inspired by her childhood and 
Maria was deeply touched by the 
gesture, sparking a new tradition 
for the imperial family. 
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Off with 
abtspaverstel 

Peter the Great was left furious 
after he heard rumours of an affair 
between his wife, Catherine, and 
her secretary, Willem Mons. He 
had Mons executed and allegedly 
had his head pickled in ajar, which 
7 aiid the Russian tsar forced Catherine 
PAY & to keep on her bedside. 








The tempestuous relationship of two renowned artists 


rtist Frida Kahlo had an extremely tempestuous marriage to fellow painter 
Diego Rivera. They married twice with both parties conducting numerous 
affairs, which led to jealous and impassioned fights, However, it 1s clear 
from Frida’s letters, drafted in her diary, that she was hopelessly in love and 
deeply affected by their relationship: 
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as her self-portraits, which invoked the many personal 
tragedies of her life, namely her life-long poor health and her heated relationship gs i: 
Rivera. They were unable to stay away from one another until Frida's painful death at the 
"age of 47 — a day that Rivera described as “the most tragic day of my life. 


Her words are just as expressive 


Diego and Frida met th 
the Mexican Communist Party 
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Not tonight, Josephine!” Na poleon's love- 
hate rela tionship 


apoleon's doting letters to his first wife, 
Jos€phine, symbolise his Passionate and 
Obsessive love for her that was often plagued 


by his Own jealous insecurities, He began 
writing to Joséphine when she became 
y uring which time he famously declared 
awake full of you, Your image aud 
memory of last wight s tuloxccatiag 
fplearires | bas left wa reat Lo my ceudsed, 
Similar affirmations of his devotion to Joséphine 
continued after they married in 1796, with Napoleon 


writing a considerable amount of dMorous correspondence 
to her whenever he was away leading his military 


his mistress, d 


Campaigns acro 
Mpalgns across Europe. On one such occasion he wrote 
Uy 


"Ever suce 9 Cet you, 7 haue becu dad, 
7 am ouly hapey when by your side. 


Famous Lowe Letters 


Jos€phine had been known as Rose | 
until her marriage to Napoleon _| 
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fe constantly alight a bright aud banning 

plane ta my heart aud denuded, 

; ra their relationship was no fairytale. Both of them 
extramarital affairs and a jealous Napoleon could tum 

nasty in his letters — for instance, in one he called his wife 
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From tutor and pupil to long-distance lovers 


The love affair between Heloise, the niece 

of a priest, and Abélard, a philosopher, in 
12th-century France has gone down in aa 
history thanks to their amorous letters. I 
entering the household of Heéloise’s uncle 
Fulbert as her tutor, the pair quickly began 
a passionate 

but doomed relationship. 

Héloise fell pregnant and to appease 
Fulbert, the couple married in secret. 
However, Fulbert was still enraged and 
Abélard forced his love to retire to a convent 
for her safety. He was right to be fearful %, 
one night, Fulbert ordered his men to fin 

strate him. 
ee letters are remembered for thelr 
unashamed intensity: 
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After Fulbert’s attack, 
Abélard retired to 4 
monastery, forcing Héloise 
to do the same. They were : 
separated for the test of theit 
lives, save for their letters. 
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tually divorced as Joséphine had failed to 
with the heir he so desperately needed, 
continue to care for one another for the 
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THe 


he city of Pompeii was a flourishing 
Roman resort before it was destroyed. 
As well as being beautifully positioned 
off the Bay of Naples, it was home to 
around 20,000 people. It offered fun in 
the sun, with a giant arena, shops, taverns, 
brothels and bathhouses. If you decide 
to visit it in August '/9 CE, you can enjoy 
the Vuclanalia celebrations honouring the 
mountain god. However, make sure you leave 
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Direction 


of Ashfall 


WHERETO STAY 


If you can get out of the 
city, youll want to make 
your way north of the 
volcano, not south — and 
ensure you get further than 
Herculaneum because the 
small seaside town will 
suffer the same fate as 
Pompe. Your best bet is to 
head for Neapolis (modern 
day Naples) or Misenum. In 
fact, in Misenum you'll find 
the house of Pliny the Elder, 
which is a perfect place to 
watch the eruption from 

a safe distance. 


ob 


HERCULANEUM 


FIG.o2 


wall Lewd ook 


RUPTION 
OF VESUVIUS == 


when the earthquakes begin. While these 
were commonplace in Pompeii, this one will 
signal Vesuvius’ eruption. It will be followed 
by a mushroom cloud of hot rock and gas 
that will burst 20 kilometres into the air and 
block out the sun as it rains down on the city. 
With buildings in ruins, the ground shaking 
and pumice raining from above, it’s going to 
be difficult to get out of town in one piece — 
especially if you leave it until the last minute. 
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Dos & don'ts 


Get upwind of the eruption. 
The breeze will send all the ash 


and pumice to the south so 
youre more likely to survive the further 
north you go. 


Take shelter in a building. 
If you can't get out of town, 

bunker down to avoid the 
pumice spewing from the volcano. 


Write some graffiti on a wall. 
This is your time to make your 
mark in history — the graffiti on 
the walls of Pompeii will be found when 


the town is excavated 1,500 years later. 


Worship the god of fire. 
Some believe that Vulcan is 
| unhappy with the sacrifices 
made during Vulcanalia. Perhaps you will 


be able to placate him? 


Drink from the aqueduct. 
There's a good chance that the 
, lead content of the water in the 


aqueducts has skyrocketed, meaning that 
drinking it will make you very sick. 


Get sentimental as you flee. 
Taking objects with you will 

only slow you down. Your main 
priority is getting out of town — and fast. 


Do anything embarrassing. 
Youte going to be stuck in 


whatever position you die in for 
eternity when archaeologists make 
plaster casts of the victims. 


Think the quakes are normal. 
Just because this region has 
earthquakes a lot, don't dismiss 


these. something much more serious is 
going to follow soon after. 
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Time Traveller’s Handbook 
THEERUPTION OF VESUVIUS 


WHO TO AVOID 


Drusilla 
Whatever you do, be sure to 
stay away from Drusilla and 
her husband, Claudius Felix. 
Although she's the daughter 
of King Herod Agrippa I of 
Judaea, Mount Vesuvius 
doesnt discriminate. Like 
the citizens of Pompeii, 
Herculaneum, Stabiae and 
the other doomed towns, 
Drusilla will desperately 
try to escape with her 
husband and son, 
Agrippa. However, hugely 
underestimating the 
danger of the volcano, 
she'll ultimately leave 





y 
WHOTO BEFRIEND 
Pliny the Younger 
This future Roman senator 1s staying at his 
aunt and uncle's house in Misenum. From 
here, he's got the perfect view of Vesuvius 
right across the Bay of Naples while 
being almost completely out of harm's 
way. His vivid and insightful letters 
to his fiend Tacitus a few years later, 
about the “black and dreadful cloud, 
broken with rapid, zigzag flashes” will 
form a basis for future historians studying Vi 
the catastrophic event. If you stick with this K ty ciilh 
Pliny, all should be fine. si 
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Extra tip: Whatever you do, don't go 

with Pliny the Elder — the Younger's uncle _ 
— on his rescue mission across a 
the bay. While the Roman 
Navy fleet commander's 
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Helpful skills 
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If youre planning on getting out of Pompeii alive, 
there are some skills that could come in pretty handy 
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Be alert 


Make sure that youre aware of 
your surroundings so that you 
can move quickly through the 
rubble to avoid the pumice and 
ash falling from the sky. 
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Being able to write, 
especially on a 
traditional Roman 
wax tablet, would 
make you invaluable 
to Pliny as he tries 









Volcanology 
As youre going back in time to 
visit, some modem knowledge of 
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volcanoes and ermptions could come ae Ne 


in handy — that way you can know 
when the danger 1s becoming too 
much and can flee. 





to record every 
detail of the disaster 
as it unfolds. 








fron Age Mummies 
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he Iron Age bog bodies of northwest 
Europe are some of the best naturally 
preserved human remains from the 
ancient past. While their skin looks 
like tanned leather and their bodies are 
seemingly deflated, they are pretty similar to you 
or me, which is astonishing considering many of 
them are at least 2,000 years old. 

Hundreds of these mummies have been 
found in the peat bogs of England, Ireland, the 
Netherlands, Denmark and northern Germany. 
While sometimes only heads and arms are 
uncovered, the complete cadavers that have been 
unearthed often bear traces of terrible violence. 

Occasionally hanged or stabbed or with their 
throats and stomachs slashed open, the shocking 
ways in which these people died both repels 
and fascinates, One of history's most profound 
murder mysteries, no contemporary writing can 
tell us for sure why they were killed or buried in 
violation of the normal death rites. But evidence 
increasingly suggests they were key players in 
human sacrifices. 

All of the bodies were interred in peat bogs, 
which form in low-lying ground where moss 
gathers. The small amount of oxygen prevents 
bacteria from breaking down the dead vegetation 
each year. The resulting peat increases at a rate 








Peat cutters harvesting 
turf to burn have 
uncovered numerous 
bodies over the years 


of just one metre every 1,000 years, creating a 
cocktail of chemicals — humic acid — that is able 
to preserve soft material and bones, tanning skin 
like leather. 

The earliest record of a bog body find comes 
from Shalkholz Fen in Germany in 1640, We don't 
know what people thought of the mummies when 
they were first discovered but it was claimed that 
one found at Haraldskzer in Jutland was the lost 
remains of Queen Gunnhild in 1835, According 
to Icelandic sagas, she was a cunning witch who 
was lured to the bog and drowned by King Harald 
Bluetooth in the 10th century. 

We now know that Haraldskzer Woman is 
actually 1,500 years old, so she can't be Gunnhild. 
Her proximity to Bluetooth’s royal residence at 
Jelling may have caused her misidentification. 
Cases of mistaken identity have happened 
elsewhere. The finding of a preserved Iron Age 
woman's head in Lindow Moss, England, in 1983 
caused a local man to confess to the murder and 
disposal of his wife in the same bog — a mistake 
that led to his conviction. 

Research into Denmark's bogs began in 1859 
when Conrad Engelhardt investigated Nydam 
Mose in Jutland, finding iron weapons and an oak 
boat. They have now yielded over 500 Iron Age 
bodies from between 400 BCE and 400 CE, 


“NO CONTEMPORARY WRITING CAN 
TELL US FOR SURE WHY THEY WERE 


KILLED AND BURIED” 


Secrets of the Bog People 


For his astonishing preservation and calm 
appearance, the most celebrated of these is the 
man who was found in Jutland’s Tollund Fen in 
1950. He lay on his side as if sleeping, his only 
attire a pointed skin cap, fastened under the chin 
by a hide string, and a hide belt around his waist. 
A rope of two twisted leather strings encircled 
his neck, drawn tight to cause lacerations, then it 
coiled across the shoulder and down his back. 

A few days of stubble covered his chin and upper 
lip but otherwise he was clean-shaven. 

Danish police took a fingerprint analysis 
from his right thumb and found that it was 
indistinguishable from that of a living person, 

a result of him being buried in the bog when the 
water was cold. If it had been more than 4°C, the 
soft body parts would have begun to decompose 
before the humic acid could entirely infuse the 
corpse, arresting the decay. 

Tollund Man's excellent decomposition was 
due to a large amount of collagen fibres that were 
tanned by the moss in his dermis (inner) skin 
layer, as Well as the keratin of his hair, fingers and 
toenails. The tanning effect also preserved the 
lacerations made by the noose and his wounds. 
Likewise, his brain was remarkably well preserved 
and his teeth were intact. 

Like most other Danish bog bodies, Tollund 
Man lived and died around the midpoint of the 
period when ironwork emerged in northwest 
Europe, between 500 BCE, and 200 CE. Anaerobic 
bacteria, which don't need oxygen, concentrate 
iron deposits around bogs, leaving behind oily 
springs to show these iron "bog ore’ deposits. 

After about 500 BCE, the peoples inhabiting 
northwest Europe began to source and work 
this ore, needing about four football-sized lumps 
to make just one axe head. Since iron is easier 
to source than the tin and copper that make 
up bronze, and is more durable, its discovery 
transformed lives and social orders across Europe. 





















Peat bogs have preserved | sie is 
the bodies due to a 
cocktail of chemicals 
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The bogs that made this possible with peat and 
iron ore were therefore considered to be special 
and sacred places, and Tollund Man's area was rich 
in the stuff. 

In the age of the bog people, the dead were 
often bumt on a pyre. Afterwards, their bones 
were gathered up, put in urns or wrapped in cloth 
and often buried under a mound with a few goods. 
To some cultures, cremation was bound with the 
belief that fire helped the body give up the soul so 
it could travel to the land of the dead to be reborn. 
Contrast this with the burials of the mummies, 





Before dying, the victims all received a last 
meal. Tollund Man and Grauballe Man enjoyed 
a grainy gruel, and the latter's contained a 
hallucinogenic fungus. He was killed when his 
throat was neatly sliced, from ear to ear. 

The lack of fruits and vegetables shows that 
these men died in winter or early spring, possibly 
during the midwinter celebrations, a time 
connected to sacrifice. Perhaps their villages were 
on the edge of famine and the men were gifts for 
the gods in hope of a more successful harvest. 

Little gold figures found in Danish bogs depict 


en . 


also show hangings as offerings to Odin, the god 
who had hanged himself to gain power. Several 
centuries separate these Viking-age artefacts from 
the bog bodies but even so, they indicate how the 
mummies may have been sacrificed as part of a 
cultic ceremony where hanging and strangulation 
were often used. 

Before becoming Britain's best-preserved bog 
body, Lindow Man ate a cooked mixed grain cake 
called bannock. Some of it was burnt, possibly 
singling him out for death. He also ate mistletoe, 
prized by the Druids as a powerful medicine. 





who were left in places where their remains were 
suspended with their souls unable to leave, and it 
suggests their deaths served a different purpose. 
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lreland's bog bodies — such as Old Croghan 
Man and Clonycavan Man from around 

the 3rd century BCE — are often found on 

boundaries separating tribal lands or 
below hills where kings were invested. 
Perhaps these men were kings who were 
sacrificed to appease the gods after failing 
their communities. 
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CRIMINALS 


Bog bodies who were ‘overkilled’ by multiple 
assaults, and not cremated in the normal 
fashion but placed in preserving bogs, could 
have been criminals whose souls were 
trapped in their bodies as punishment. 
Roman historian Tacitus wrote of Germanic 
tribes taking cowards, poor fighters and 
evildoers and throwing them into marshes. 


naked figures with belts and neck nooses, just 
like Tollund Man. The Oseberg Tapestry and 
picture stones, both dating from 7/00 to 900 CE, 


Red Franz was named after his hair colour, 
which was dyed by acids in the peat 


From other clues such as the fox fur around his 
arm and his well-kept fingernails, it has been 
speculated that he was an aristocrat or even a 


Druid priest-in-training. 


PROPHETS 
lron Age peoples may have seen disabled 
individuals as having powers of divination 
and prophecy. Kayhausen Boy from Lower 
Saxony, Germany, had difficultly walking 
and his killing by being stabbed in the 
throat could mean that his prophecies had 
failed or that the community divined their 
future prospects fram his spilling blood. 


His unusual death — his remains show signs 
of bludgeoning, garrotting and strangling — and 
the year of around 60 CE make it possible that he 
was ritually sacrificed as a last resort against the 
Roman advance, General Gaius Suetonius Paulinus 
was Marching towards the island of Anglesey, a 
Druid stronghold, and the bog man's location was 
en route. Moreover, his death also coincided with 
Boudicca’'s rebellion against the Romans. 

The manner of Lindow Man's death is echoed 
by Worsley Man, found in the outskirts of 
Manchester, who was buried around 100 CE. The 
idea of them being sacrificed to avert Roman 
conquest is refuted by experts who see them as 
murder victims. But if Lindow Man was murdered, 
why was he naked and in such a remote place? 
Similarly, if Tollund Man was hanged as a 
criminal, why was he so carefully buried? 

The high status of some of these bog people can 
also be seen in Ireland. For instance, Old Croghan 
; Man from County Offaly was tall and enjoyed a 
r" : meat-rich diet and manicures. In County Meath, 


WHO WERE THE BOG PEOPLE? 





OUTSIDERS 
Recent research indicates that bog bodies 
were considered unique in their villages, 
sometimes because they were foreigners 
or the hostages of raiding parties into 
other areas. This may have given them 
a special status that was thought to be 
more pleasing to the gods to whom 
they were sacrificed. 
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Natural preservativ 
Peat comprises decaying pollen 


and vegetation — mainly sphagnum 
moss — where bog bodies are found. 
The peat releases an acid similar to 


leather and dyes the hair ginger. 
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The best-preserved bodies / oh 6 ve bf yl | af 
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Bodies were often held down by rocks or 
with sharpened branches driven into the 
peat, likely to prevent the corpses from 

floating back to the surface. 
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Handled with care Wearing a noose 











Cold conditions 







Despite having been brutally Elling Woman and Tollund Man 
The mummies would have had to murdered, bog bodies often show were hanged, the ropes still around 
have been placed in the water during signs of being delicately placed. their necks in death. The Borremose 
winter or early spring when the bog Tollund Man was found in a fetal Man was hanged or strangled with 
was coldest to refrigerate the body position with his eyes and mouth a rope noose. Yde Girl was strangled 
and prevent it from decaying. deliberately closed after his death. with a woollen belt. 


“BOTH WERE KILLED, MUTILATED AND 
DEPOSITED IN BOGS NEAR HILLS WHERE 
KINGS WERE INVESTED” 


meanwhile, Clonycavan Man's hair was styled in approximately 150 CE. Recent analysis of her 
with an expensive gel made from plant oil and garments revealed their exotic foreign origin, 
pine resin, likely imported from France or Spain. which probably meant she had either traded or 
Both were killed, mutilated and deposited in bogs travelled abroad for them. Alternatively, she may 


near hills where kings were invested or at the possibly have emigrated to Denmark. 
intersections of tribal boundaries. Similar unusual connections came from a study 
Irish legends add to the idea that these two of Haraldska#r Woman in 2014, kindling the idea 
men were kings who were sacrificed to ensure that these women were considered to be special 
the fertility of their lands as they had failed their because of their outsider status and they were 
communities in hard times. The 4,000-year-old thus more efficacious as sacrifices. This theory 


Cashel Man from County Laois, pinnedinthe bog argues that they were shamanic wisewomen who 
with stakes, attests to a very ancient Irish tradition supposedly went willingly as gifts to the marsh 


of ritual killing. goddess, blessing their communities with their 
Rost Girl, possibly Dyed woollen clothes, amber beads and a own special sacrificial value as a result. Of course, 
ps learnt bone comb testify to the wealth of Denmark's it also possible that they were despised foreigners 
7 | Huldremose Woman, who met her violent end or prisoners of war. : 
ij re 
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‘Mummies have ‘been found all over northwest Europe, 


ao Old Croghan Man 
a ~ particularly i in areas with a high concentration of peat 


At almost two metres, this 


Tollund Man 
The best-preserved bog body 


was about 30 when he was hanged in 
the 4th-3rd centuries BCE. Apart from a 
cap, belt and a noose around his neck, 


he was buried naked. 


Lindow Man 
This young man was 
strangled, bludgeoned and had his throat 
cut sometime in the Ist century CE 
at Lindow Moss in Cheshire. This was 
Britain's first well-preserved bog body. 


Grauballe Man 


Discovered in Denmark 
in 1952, this 30-year-old man may 
have experienced starvation before 
having his throat cut from ear to ear 
around the third century BCE. 


Cashel Man 


Possibly a king, Cashel Man 
lived in County Laois, Ireland, in the 
early Bronze Age around 2,000 BCE, 
making him the oldest fleshed bog body 
in Europe. The way in which he was 
buried suggests ritual sacrifice. 
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© This wealthy Jutland woman wore a 
checked woollen blue skirt, a red scarf 


man from County Offaly, Ireland, was 
unusually tall for his time. Possibly royal, 
he was in his early 20s when he died 
between 362 and 1/5 BCE. Only his 
torso survives today. 
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Yde Girl 


This 16-year-old, who lived 
in the early Ist or late 2nd century 
BCE, was found wrapped in a woollen 
cape in northeast Holland in 1897. She 
suffered from a curved spine and had 
long, reddish-blonde hair. 


O Haraldsker 
Woman 

Found in Gunnhild’s Bog in Jutland, she 

was misidentified as Queen Gunnhild, 

who was drowned in a bog in the 10th 

century in Icelandic sagas. She is actually 


15 centuries older! 


Elling Woman 

This woman died in her 20s 
and was found wrapped in a sheepskin 
cape with a leather cloak tied around her 
legs. Her long, red hair was split into seven 
twisted pigtails and she is though to have 
been hanged around 280 BCE. 


Ma 


Kayhausen Boy 
One of the few children 
to be found in a peat bog, this seven- 
year-old boy met his end after being 
' Stabbed in the throat three times with 
a dagger. He died in the 4th cenutry 
BCE in Lower Saxony, Germany. 


— 


Areas with peatlands ee 


None Less <\———————>- More 


and two sheepskin capes. She also had 
a comb and headband, and ate a form 
of rye bread before being hanged. 




















































According to Tacitus, a Roman historian, a — A al ime RI M 9 S 
Germanic tribes punished cowards and the a 4. » | asl 
“disreputable of body" by drowning them in 


marshes under wattled hurdles, which may have _ pester ei PI e. KLI N G 


been what happened to Haraldskzr Woman. This 1 " Miranda Aldhouse-Green, emeritus professor of archaeology at 


also occurred in Ireland and northern Germany. cy ee age s Cardiff University, says that many of the bog people may have 
Since these tribes didn't write about themselves, gph a ST been on spiritual journeys before being killed 
Tacitus is one of our best sources about them, ae Peg tf ee =e 2 Sates een ee ee ee hi 
although his records relied on second-hand sources JR eae tnete like the NS. Oe a opti shite aaa 
regarding their customs as he ais? visited them Polune ar would Have lived a | § " " \ bodies (the women of Huldremose and 
himself. His accounts also serve to justify the — <~. Haraldskzer). Do you agree that this was the 
subjugation of the ‘barbarians’ at the fringes of 1 Pi | most important factor in their deaths? 
the Roman Empire. ee | This new interpretation, based on isotopic analysis, 
| a=. : — oe | is very important for endeavours to understand who 
In the most significant weather event since the - these people were in life. In no way does it detract 
Ice Age, Europe became dramatically colder and i from the idea of the special status according those 
wetter after about 750 BCE. The resulting bad — who ended up as bog people. 
harvests produced may have stoked a widespread ; ae ea a the spiritual ae ase, total = to the bead that 
; angry Lae araldskzer Woman was some kind of religious leader, even a shaman. 
eg aes ae aE ge Se rte Pilgrimage was important in the ancient world and someone who had 
human sacrifices. ; : travelled widely would have been invested with exotic and powerful status. 
5o-Called ‘water cults’ saw a revival in western Not many people within Iron Age communities would have the opportunity 
Europe, with offerings of weapons starting at lakes to make such journeys; they would be expensive, time-consuming and 
and rivers - perhaps these included humans when potentially risky, so those undertaking them would not have done so lightly. 
people an ate really desperate. Just how many of Do you think other bog bodies could have had a similar 
these killings were happening? Since water doesn't ‘outsider’ status? 
preserve skin and bone, we can only ever know the | suspect this might be the case. | think I'm right in saying that there is 
bog sacrifices and further clues exist to signify the evidence that Tollund Man also made a long journey in the months before 


he died. This idea has a particular interest in terms of the bog people 
who had some disability that made walking difficult, such as Yde Girl and 
Kayhausen Boy. For these individuals, a pilgrimage would itself have been 
a huge act of self-sacrifice. 


importance of making offerings to watery places. 

The rarest and most prestigious of bog 
depositions in Denmark's pre-Roman Iron Age 
coinciding with the bog bodies are bronze and 
silver cauldrons, a number of which have been 
discovered. The finest is the Gundestrup Cauldron, 
which may have originated as far away as the 
Balkans before it was dismantled and interred in 
the Danish bog around 100 BCE, close to the sites 
of three bog bodies. On 13 silver plates, it depicts 
the mysteries of the mummies’ religion, either the 
Male or female pantheon of deities, or possibly 
religious officials such as Druids or shamans. 

One plate shows a large figure plunging warriors 
into a kind of cauldron, while ‘reborn’ warriors on 
horses ride away in a procession. Another panel : aia 
shows a cross-legged horned figure holding a torc The hanging god Odin, as depicted 
and a snake — a shamanic god among animals. a ere eee 


Does scientific evidence support the theory that many bog 
people were ritually killed? 

In speaking to colleagues involved in bog body research, particularly in 
Denmark, there is wide agreement that scientific techniques applied now 
serve to endorse and bolster ideas of ritualised deaths. 

Of course, it is impossible to be dogmatic and assume that all the 
bodies we know about died in sacrificial circumstances, but the highly 
choreographed killings, the overkill violence and the ‘last suppers’ of so 
many all seem to point to the choice for bog-based ceremonies being 
wrapped around with ritual behaviour. 


Which is your favourite bog body? 

One is Haraldskzer Woman and the other is Clonycavan Man from Ireland. 
New examination of both has the potential for revealing many more secrets 
associated with seasonality, status and links with foreign lands. With 
Clonycavan Man, these links are symbolised by his exotic hair gel, imported 
from southern Europe. 





Since bog bodies are always found by accident, often damaging 
them, do you think it will ever be possible for them to be 
detected before they are disturbed? 

This is something that | am actively considering. It should be possible to 
develop techniques for underwater and underground testing of areas of 
raised bogs where bodies have already been found. At present, likely sites 
for this include central Ireland, the Tollund marsh in Denmark and Lindow 
Moss in Cheshire. 


Is it right to display these kinds of human remains in much the 

same way as other artefacts? 

Ethical issues are important. These are people, not 

artefacts, and need to be accorded respect. 

lf they are to be displayed, the model of  S 

excellence is the Tollund Man room in Silkeborg Bes < . 

Museum, where he resides peacefully inasmall =" .¢ ‘a 

room decorated as though it were a bog, and x ancl 

| -— where only a few people can see him at a time. Pa Bog Bodies 
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Miranda Aldhouse-Green’'s latest book, 

j ; RI ee | Bog Bodies Uncovered: Solving Europe's Ancent 
An illustration of the buried boat found at Mystery, is published by Thames and Hudson. 

Nydham by Conrad Engelhardt in 1859 
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“YET, AS THE EVIDENCE GROWS, SO 
SCHOLARSHIP TENDS MORE TOWARDS 
THE IDEA OF RITUALISED OFFERINGS” 


In Celtic mythology, the origins of cauldrons 
are always mysterious. As a symbol of rebirth, the 
cauldron is part of other Indo-European traditions 
and it foreshadows the symbol of the Holy Grail, 
while its iconography shares motifs with ancient 
art from the Near East and even India with its 
cross-legged shaman. 

Most scholars believe that the cauldrons were 
votive offerings to the indigenous gods, perhaps 
because the earlier human sacrifices were not 
propitious enough for them. and the deities 
required more precious gifts. The more valuable 
the sacrifice, the more pleased the gods would be. 

Even so, the possibility of how this and the other 
cauldrons were hidden to prevent them becoming 
the spoils of other tribes, later forgotten when the 
communities who interred them were displaced, 
cannot be ruled out. With no first-hand accounts 
to tell us for certain, we are only able to hazard 
conjectures. Yet as the evidence grows, so 
scholarship tends more towards the idea of 
ritualised offerings. 

The greatest amount of Iron Age bog deposits in 
Denmark comprise swords, spearheads and shields 
that were bent or broken before being carefully 
arranged in bundles and placed in bogs or cast 
out into lakes. Serving as votive offerings to the 
gods, these weapons were usually the war booty 
from military clashes between Scandinavians and 
Romans. Of Denmark's many weapon-sacrifice 
sites, the most prominent is Illerup Adal, where at 
least three deposits amount to thousands of items. 

Julius Caesar, who related similar activities when 


_ he was in Gaul, corroborates the ritual purpose 


of these weapon-sacrifices. Ultimately, for having 
supplied the weapons for these conflicts to armies 
on both sides, Roman merchants profited the most. 


Bog bodies are not known to accompany 
these types of deposits and the Danish weapon- 
sacrifices reached a peak of intensity between 
200 and 450 CE, closely coincident with Roman 
expansion into northern Europe and the waning 
of ritual bog killings in Denmark. Furthermore, 
the emergence of a political nucleus in eastern 
Jutland at the same time could also have been a 
significant factor in the decline of the bog bodies 
as the weapon-sacrifices replaced the human ones. 

Somewhat surprisingly, Ireland's bogs have 
also turned up a considerable amount of Iron 
Age butter. Resembling cheese, the so-called 


The Gundestrup Cauldron from 

Jutland. It was probably reserved 

for important rituals and reveals 

connections between communities 

that were thousands of miles apart 
™ 


‘bog butter usually comes in earthenware pots, 
or Wrapped in animal skins or bark. In 2013, a 
5,000-year-old piece weighing some 45 kilograms 
was found in County Offay, and a 35-kilogram 
chunk that is 3,000 years old was found in 
County Kildare in 2009. Around 300 more 
examples have emerged. 

Since bogs make good natural fridges, it could 
simply be that the butter was deposited to 
preserve it, or even to improve the taste. Those 
brave enough to have tried recreations describe it 
as “gamey” and “funky”. But if the intention was 
to retrieve it later, then why was so much butter 
left in the ground? 

Perhaps they were survival caches, put away 
for leaner times and later forgotten. Yet since 
butter was valuable — and later used to pay 
taxes — it seems much more likely that they were 
sometimes buried as protection from thieves, or 
even made as sacred offerings to the gods. 

The bog body phenomenon peaked around the 
2nd century BCE before tailing off around the 
time that the Roman Empire was spreading into 
the north of Europe. It’s worth mentioning that 
this was also a time when political power was 
being consolidated in eastern Jutland. 

The pattern of the bog body deaths in similar 
ways and by similar means suggests that, despite 
the great distances between them, the peoples 
of northwest Europe shared broadly similar 
perceptions about the sacred importance of ritual 
offerings made to watery places, even if the 
precise circumstances of individual bog bodies 
and depositions vary. 

These beliefs lasted centuries and even survive 
today whenever a wish is made before throwing a 
coin into a fountain. Out there, somewhere in the 
mires, there must be other bog bodies that can 
tell us even more about their world and why they 
came to be. 
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Invasion: 


The Dawn of Viking York 


Jorvikk 


Viking Festival 


12% co 18" February 2018 


Over 100 Norse-themed events across 
the city including: 


- Living History Encampments 
- Walks, Talks and Tours 
* Thrilling Combat Demonstrations 


Discover fun for all the family 
this February Half Term 


www. jorvikvikingfestival.co. uk 


A ox Viking Festivalis maraged by Yerk Archotelogical Tota rar 
, : 





ADVERTISE HERE 


Want to help bring History 
to life for all ages? 
Call now on 
01225 687368 
or 01225 687374 


Find out more about advertising 
with Future on wwwfutureplc.com, 
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™ Shroud of doom 
4¢ A pall of smoke from the discharge of 

~ muskets hangs above the scene of battle and 
dissipates slowly due to the forest canopy 
overhead. The Native Americans that fought 
most of the battle with the British were well- 
armed and exacted a heavy toll. 
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rush forward 
Seeing their commander 
stricken, British officers 
rush to his side, stretching 
towards him. In their bright 
red uniforms, British troops, 
particularly officers, were 
excellent targets in the 
forest surrounding the 
Monongahela River and 
several units lost all of their 
officers, killed or wounded. 
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British soldiers and colonial militiamen 
grapple with their assailants at the height of 
the battle. Whether such close encounters 
actually occurred is open to debate; however, 
it was widely reported that Native Americans F 
scalped the dead of the Braddock Expedition. b 
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A British soldier, peering 
over his shoulder, appears 
to be fleeing the battlefield. 
Although many of the 
colonial militiamen fought 
back from the cover of 

the trees, British troops 
retreated down their route 
of march. A half-hearted 
pursuit slowed and stopped 
as the Native Americans 
took booty and scalps. 


Braddock, the British 
commander at the Battle 
of the Monongahela, 

falls mortally wounded 
amid the confusion of 
the French and Native 
American attack on his 
troops. Braddock had 
already had four 

horses shot from beneath 
him and was climbing 
onto a fifth when the fatal 
ball struck. 
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-* Discarded equipment 

2— Demoralised British troops threw away their muskets 

and any other equipment that might slow them 

- down as they ran from the scene. Tearmsters towards 
the rear of Braddock's column cut their horse free, 
and several barely escaped with their lives. 








BATTLE UF THE MONONGAHELA 


PENNSYLVANIA, BRITISH AMERICA, 3 JULY 1/0 


he Seven Years’ War, one of numerous 

coalinon conflicts that erupted in Europe 

during the léth century, may be considered 

as the first global war. Its North American 

theatre, where Britain vied with France for 
control of the expansive Ohio Country, was the 
scene of bloody conflict years before the conflict 
erupted in Europe in 1756, 

As the French sought to dominate the continental 
intenor and isolate Britain's colomies between the 
mountains and the Atlantic coast, they constructed 
Fort Duquesne on the site of present-day Pittsburgh 
in western Pennsylvania By the spring of 1755, Major 
General Edward Braddock, Bnitish commander-in- 
chief in North America, was determined to remove 
the threat. Braddock underestimated the ngours of 
wilderness campaigning, doubted his adversaries’ 
capabilites and believed the French would abandon 
Fort Duquesne. 

Despite the misgivings of observers, the Braddock 
Expedition, including the 44th and 48th Regiments 
of Foot and militia from Virginia, Maryland, and 
the Carolinas, began to depart Fort Cumberland, 
Maryland, in stages. Braddock’s main force set out 
on 10 June, the entire expedition totalling about 
1.850 men. The advance was glacial; forward 
elements hacked a road through the forest. 

En route, Braddock divided his force in two. A 
“flying column’ might advance more rapidly while 
wagons proceeded as able. However, the expedition 
was plagued by supply shortages. 


Written by Michael Haskew 


Meanwhile, the French commander at Fort 
Duquesne, Claude-Pierre Pecaudy de Contrecceur, 
leamed of Braddock’s approach, ordenng Captain 
Damel Lienard de Beaujeu to organise a force of 63/ 
Native Americans, including the Huron, Delaware, 
shawnee, Odawa and Miami tribes, along with 150 
French-Canadian militia and 1OS troupes de la 
Marine, naval forces trained to serve on land or 
sea, to stop Braddock. 

By the moming of 9 July, the gruelling, roughly 
180-kilometre march had eroded British combat 
efficiency. Nevertheless, spirits were high and as 
the expedition neared Fort Duquesne, colours were 
uncased and the band struck up the The British 
Grenadiers, their marching tune. 

The route of march required two crossings of 
the Monongahela River, and Lieutenant Colonel 
Thomas Gage led forward an advance party of 
three companies of foot in the early afternoon. 

No skirmishers were deployed. Within an hour, 
the opposing forces clashed. Although Beaujeu 
had intended to ambush Braddock’s column, the 
encounter actually began 

by chance. Talking cover behind rocks and trees, 
the Native Americans fired into the massed British 
ranks and enveloped Gage on both flanks. In 
response, British troops loaded and retumed fire 
and their third volley lalled Beaujeu but the 
attackers were undeterred. 

As Gage was forced to fall back, Braddock's 
advancing main body became entangled with it 


on the narrow road. The British remained in the 
open and took heavy casualties, some from fnendly 
fire. Braddock was mortally wounded by a ball that 
punctured his lung and sent him flying from his 
horse. The shnll war cry of the Natrve Amencan 
forces unnerved the British, who panicked and fled. 

In a twist of fate, the British were saved by none 
other than George Washington. At this time, the 
future leader of the Amencan Revolution was a 
loyal colonel in the Virginia Militia who had been 
attached as an aide to Braddock’s expedition 
because he was familiar with the terrain. However, 
the overconfident Braddock had set off without 
him because Washington had been seriously ill 
Fortunately, the colonel hadnt taken no for an 
answer and had managed to catch up with the 
column that morning. 

Washington — despite having no official position 
in the chain of command — organised a rearguard 
that provided cover fire and distracted the attackers, 
allowing many of the Redcoats to make their escape. 

The Battle of the Monongahela was a costly and 
embarrassing defeat for the Bntish Army, with 
approximately 456 killed and 422 wounded. French 
and Native Americans losses amounted to 30 dead 
and a few wounded. Braddock died on 13 July, and 
was buried along the route of retreat. 

For a time after the stunning defeat, Native 
American raids became common along the British 
colonies’ western frontier. France retained control 
of the Ohie Country — but only for now. 
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Greatest Battles 


British 
Army 


TROUPS: 1,800 
MILITIA: 300 
CANNONS: 10 





MAJOR GENERAL 


EDWARD BRADDOCK 
LEADER 


Braddock had served over 40 years 
in the British Army but had never 
led troops in combat before. 
Strengths: Braddock was brave 
and decisive in action. 
Weaknesses: He was a poor chief 
with no combat experience. 
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AATH REGIMENT 
OF FOOT 
KEY UNIT 


Heavily engaged at the Battle of 

the Monongahela, its commander, 
Sir Peter Halkett, was killed. 
Strengths: They were well-armed 
and deployed some veteran soldiers. 
Weaknesses: [he regiment was 
poorly trained in frontier fighting. 








LAND PATTERN 


MUSKET 
KEY WEAPON 


The .75-calibre Land Pattern Musket, 
or ‘Brown Bess’, was a standard- 
issue gun for the British and, 
interestingly, fired a .69-calibre ball. 
Strengths: lt was adaptable to 
variation and lasted a long time. 
Weaknesses: [he ball tended to 
drop and the aim was inaccurate. 


»*» Crossing the river 
« » On the morning of 9 July, the 
vanguard of the British force, commanded 
by Lieutenant Colonel Thomas Gage, crosses 
the Monongahela River. His three companies 
of British infantry climb the 3.5-metre 
embankment and reach the opposite side 
without difficulty. However, few, if any, pickets 
are posted to warn of contact with the enemy. 


Concentrating at 
Frazier's cabin 
Although they expect to 
encounter resistance from 
hostile tribes and possibly 
French troops, Gage's 
command concentrates at 
Frazier’s cabin on the east 
bank of the Monongahela 
River and no initial contact 
with the enemy is made. 
Some British officers have 
assumed that the French 
have abandoned Fort 
Duquesne without a fight but 
an enemy force is already in 
the field, searching for the 
Braddock Expedition and 
intent on stopping it. 


§ Braddock 
“J 2 advances 
Soon after Gage crosses the 
Monongahela, Braddock 
follows with the main body 
and steps off for the final 
Ti-kilometre march from 
Frazier’s cabin to Fort 
Duquesne. Believing the 
French have withdrawn, 
Braddock relaxes standard 
precautions and allows his 
troops to march with colours 
flying and a band playing. 


fq Deer Lick Council 

2 On 3 July 1755, General Braddock holds a war 
council at Deer Lick and against the advice of one of his 
subordinates, Sir John Saint Clair, decides to press on 
toward Fort Duquesne without consolidating his force. 
5 lroquois scouts return from a reconnaissance with the 
scalp of a French officer, and provisions from the trailing 
wagon train reach the main body, which has suffered from 

shortages of food and water. 
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ench foray 

._ _® Departing Fort Duquesne, Captain Daniel 
Lienard de Beaujeu and his French and Native American 
command intend to ambush the advancing British columns. 
s But visibility is limited in the thick forest, and there is no 
time to set a trap when the enemy is detected at mid- 
aftemoon. Experienced in frontier fighting. the Shawnee 
forces take cover behind rocks and trees and begin firing 
steadily at Gage's advancing soldiers. 


Battle of the Monongahela 


® Heroic stand 
: George Washington, a colonel 
of the Virginia Militia, emerges from the 
debacle a hero after piecing together a 
rearguard that saves the lives of many 
British soldiers during the retreat. 
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Trail of defeat 

: The outnumbered French 
fail to seriously follow up their victory, 
particularly as the Native Americans 
stop fighting to collect scalps and other 
spoils of war. Some sources suggest 
they began to consume casks of rum, 
which were abandoned in the British 
wagon train. Although the defeat of the 
Braddock Expedition is completed with 
minimal casualties, the French allow the 
badly mauled British to reach relative 
safety beyond the Monongahela River. 


yor, 


) Fateful 

advance 
Braddock marches up the road 
toward Gage, and the advance 
force and main body are soon 
inextricably entangled. 
The French fire into the 
massed Redcoats and 
Braddock is mortally 
wounded while attempting 
to rally his troops. Officers 
are prime targets for enemy 
sharpshooters, and several 
units are left without leaders. 
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Swift 
# envelopment 
The Native American fighters use their 
frontier tactics to great advantage, 
e| slipping around the flanks of the British 
advance formation and executing a 
©] double envelopment. Facing the enemy 
3 on three sides, the British soldiers 
sometimes mistakenly fire on their own 
= troops. Each soldier may have been 
= supplied with 24 musket rounds and 


= Stand and 
7 deliver 
Fighting European style, 

=| Gage's troops deploy in the 
==. = open on the road. Their 

=== -& third volley kills Beaujeu 





= but they are forced to give ammunition begins to run low. Some 
ground. Discipline begins to soldiers discard their weapons and run. 
disintegrate within the ranks. 
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French Army 


TROOPS: 108 
NATIVE _—— 


MILITIA: 146 





CAPTAIN DANIEL 
LIENARD DE BEAUJEU 
LEADER 

Although he had hoped to 

ambush the British, Beaujeu's 

Native American forces nevertheless 
carried the day. 

Strengths: He was courageous, 


experienced and capable in the field. 


Weaknesses: He failed tactically 
when trying to execute an ambush. 


AUX BEAUX HOMMES 
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i bi iLLERS. ERS DE Lou u MARINE 


ONT EST WTEN MABILLE 


TOIT OU Fats ET 
EST th APPOINTL 


iors Bt iy a 


TROUPES DE 


LA MARINE 
KEY UNIT 


French Navy troops serving on 

land or sea, they embraced frontier 
tactics and were later reinforced by 
units of the French Army. 
Strengths: The troops were 
versatile with innovative tactics. 
Weaknesses: They were few in 
number and lacking heavy weapons. 





CHARLEVILLE MUSKET 
KEY WEAPON 


The .69-calibre smoothbore 
Charleville musket was standard- 
issue with French troops before 

and during the Seven Years’ War. 
Strengths: The adaptable firearms 
were in use for over a century. 
Weaknesses: They had a relatively 
short range and low accuracy. 
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The mythical Robin Hood might have ruled Sherwood, but his 
real-life counterparts gave him a run for his money! 


Written by Catherine Curzon 


ince they were first told in the 
Middle Ages, the legendary 
tales of Robin Hood and his 
Merry Men have become firm 
favourites in folklore across the 
| 4") world. Filled with romance, 
intrigue and heroic deeds, the legend of Robin 
Hood told of an outlaw that only the wealthy 
and villainous need fear. With his famed modus 
operandi of robbing from the rich to give to 
the poor, this hugely popular wanted criminal 
became an enduring hero of popular myth and a 
potent symbol of the fight against oppression. 
Yet fictional outlaws with a social conscience 
like Robin Hood weren't so easy to come by 
in the factual records of the Medieval world. 
Outlaws weren't in short supply by any means 
but Merry Men were rarely anywhere to be found. 
In fact, those with a price on their head weren't 


usually too interested in robbing the rich, 
dropping a pithy one-liner and hastening 
off to distribute the wealth. In real life, they 
were fat less choosy about the social status of 
their victims, while the whole giving to the poor 
bit that Robin Hood was so fond of often proved 
to be nowhere near as attractive as keeping all 
the spoils. 

Whether saints-in-waiting, fearsome pirates 
or disinherited noblemen, the history of Europe 
is rich with tales of outlaws whose stories 
were every bit as fantastical as their folkloric 
counterpart. From murderers to blackmailers 
and robbers to bandits, these ten criminals at 
least attempted to follow Robin Hood's creed and 
give the spoils of their often shocking crimes to 
the poor. Of course, it's worth remembering that 
sometimes the poorest person those outlaws 
knew just happened to be themselves! 
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; of independence to this day 


Medieval Most Wanted 


Custace tlhe Wonk css 24 August 1217 


Fact and fiction collide in the Black Monk's tale = Aimed ave ope “e (ert ne 


ustace Busket was born into privilege as “err hod rer ‘Slama a, ‘ ae ‘o 
the son of a nobleman and initiallyseemed | f » wexrlla Kober 
. 


* 


set for a life in holy orders as a monk of pt 
F j 


Saint Samer Abbey, where he supposedly 7 
studied black magic. However, when his 

father was murdered, Eustace abandoned his monastic 
career and demanded justice from Renaud de Danmartin, 
Count of Boulogne. But Eustace was later accused of fraud 
and outlawed, losing his rank and territories. 

The monk headed for the coast and England, where 
he was hired as a pirate by King John. He was such a 
valuable and fierce mercenary that, even when he raided 
English villages, the king pardoned him. Eventually Eustace 
switched sides again when his old enemy, Renaud, allied 
with the English. He may even have captured the Channel 
Islands but was eventually captured himself during a 
fearsome naval battle. Though he offered a fortune in 
return for his freedom, Eustace was beheaded. 

Eustace passed into romantic legend thanks to a » i" ‘ a 
posthumous biography that painted him as a wizard of de MT we ws v vs Sy PA 
sorts, who hid in the forest and toyed with Renaud just as : . \ nS © ' Wa | Feared for his magic as 


Robin Hood did with the sheriff of Nottingham. There is, : : ts eyar ‘Meee much as his piracy, this 
however, no truth in the tale. 38 “i Tir ae se) monk was anything but holy 








she 


¢.1270 — 23 August 1305 


The infamous Scot who was a hero to 
some, an outlaw to others 

| atc, | 11296, Edward | of England seized 
power in Scotland. Few of his new 


subjects were happy about it and 
one man decided that something 


William Wallace remains a pete see aif i Le 3 ie 3 = f= By se ~, Ste ius mace epee see aa sae Ld Ee. | 
hero of Scotland and a symbol © ar rs © fees ETE 3 Ft poms ae iam : ace 





king's rule in Scotland. 

After a decisive victory against the king's forces 
at the Battle of Stirling Bridge in 1297, Edward sent 
an army after Wallace. Yet the newly ennobled 
Scottish hero was one step ahead of his pursuers and 
following a bruising battlefield defeat in 1298 he may 
have hastened to France, where he hoped to win 
military support for his cause. 

Wallace returned five years later to find that 
Robert the Bruce and Edward had declared a truce. 
As a result, Wallace was declared a wanted man and 
the price on his head was high. His luck ran out in 
1305 when he was captured in Glasgow. Taken to 
London for trial, he was charged with treason. While 
he argued that he had never recognised Edward as 
king of Scotland, so couldn't have committed treason, 
his defence fell on deaf ears. On 23 August, Wallace 
was hanged, drawn and quartered. His head was put 
on display as a warning to others. 
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Crime history 


Shino Oi Tacco Late 13th century 
An Italian who made banditry a family business 


i tgied..]| tven that Ghinotto di Tacco spent his formative years joining his father, uncle and 
|| little brother on bandit raids, it's hardly surprising that he continued his criminal 
| Career into adulthood. Motivated by dissatisfaction at the greed of their rulers, 
who imposed crippling taxes on the people of La Fratta, where the family lived, 
the bandits became notorious. When the elder di Taccos were captured and 
executed, it was left for Ghinotto and his brother to carry on the family business. 

Ghinotto seized control of a castle and made 
it his base of operations, venturing out to rob 
travellers on the road. Considering himself 
to be a gentleman thief, he sometimes 
left his victims with enough to survive 
their journey and made sure to treat 
them to a feast before they went 
on their way. He was also known 
to only prey on the rich, and he 
never robbed from the poor. 

However, he was not above 
killing his enemies and parading 
around with their heads on spikes 
to prove his fearsome reputation. 
When Ghinotto finally decided 
that the time had come to retire, he 
kidnapped an influential abbot and 
held him prisoner until he agreed to 
secure a pardon from Pope Boniface VIII, 
which allowed Ghinotto to live out his final 
years in peace. 













himself a gentleman and 
never stole from the poor 








Eppelein von Sailingen 
¢.1310s — 15 Way 1381 
This German robber baron made a daring escape from Seath 


=| Ppelein von Gailingen wanted it all, whatever the cost. He was born into a family 
#041 of minor nobles and watched in annoyance as his so-called masters spent money 
- with abandon, while BUT eRRANTYY Fup TSS z 

he was forced to 

wma | borrow to fund his own 
relatively meagre lifestyle. 

He decided to lead a life of crime 
and for a time, travellers on the roads 
around Nuremberg lived in terror of 
encountering Eppelein's company. 
When highway robbery started to 
prove less lucrative than he had hoped, 
Eppelein raided the city itself and 
distributed the takings among his gang 
and local peasants. 

Eppelein was eventually captured 
and sentenced to death — but he 
allegedly escaped the gallows by 
leaping onto his horse and jumping the 
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battlements and moat of Nuremberg 2 ‘ e “ 
ss Soe Lai ie Na 
Castle, riding to safety. Though he was Dae a ae ae NEG 


later executed for his crimes, Eppelein 
is commemorated today by a triannual 
festival in his honour. 





=f 2) Tired of being in debt, Eppelein 
BS von Gailingen’s criminal career 
ek made him a legend 
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% A fable claims that a station set 
4 up tocapture Dun flourished 
i the town of Dunstable 
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v. A BP ii ill, Ml wt LE. 
Chomas OuUN 
¢.1068-1135 

The mysterioys Thomas Dun was 

A master of Disguise 

| eect bas, homas Dun was not a romantic hero. 
‘om £ S Operating around Bedfordshire, he 


\| Wandered the roads disguised as 
|e ' a disabled beggar. When travellers 
| ae stopped to offer assistance, he 
murdered them and stole whatever they were 
carrying, even going so far as to steal livestock and 
sell it on as his own. 

As Dun’s criminal ambitions grew, he headed into 
the shelter of England's forests. But Dun was certainly 
no Robin Hood and as he headed north to find new 
hunting grounds, he formed a gang with some of the 
other outlaws he met in the forest, becoming their 
self-appointed leader. 

Dun’'s luck ran out when he was recognised in a 
village and pursued by both the sheriff and locab. 
After a 20-year criminal career, he was captured and 
sentenced to death without trial. Though he even 
tried to fight off the executioners, he was eventually 


i dismembered in front of a celebratory crowd. 











Eustace Solville 
¢.13th-14th century 

A notorious gang that made innocent 
travellers t vib 


Laiiiard, | ired with the corrupt regime of 
&—| Hugh Despenser the Younger, 
Eustace Folville, the son of a noble 





“Tae: | abet esi 1326, he gathered 
together a gang of around 50 men and together 
they attacked and killed Sir Roger de Beler, the 
corrupt Baron of the Exchequer and a long-time 
enemy of the Folvilles. 

Although initially outlawed for their crimes, the 
gang later received a pardon when Despenser's 
regime fell. By this time, however, Folville and his 
men had become lauded as heroes for standing up 
to their tyrannical rulers. Like a Medieval A-Team, 
they remained at large and accepted contracts from 
people who were seeking retribution or wanted to 
right a wrong. 

With robbery, ransom and abduction the 
everyday work of the Folville Gang, they were soon 
making a habit of being outlawed and pardoned. 
Although Richard, one of Eustace's younger 
brothers, was captured and beheaded, Eustace 
himself managed to escape punishment and even 
lived well on the proceeds of his commissions. 

Mentioned in contemporary literature alongside 
Robin Hood, the Folvilles were regarded as heroes 
by some and villains by others. As one of the first 
named criminal gangs of the era, though, they 
marked an important entry in the annals of crime 
in the Middle Ages. 






Outlaws for hire, the Folville 
Gang would seek retribution on 
anyone's behalf — for a ei arleae 
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Medieval Most Wanted 









Hiding in 
Sherwood 
Forest, Roger 

Godberd stayed 
one step ahead 
of the sheriff of 
Nottingham 


Koger 
Godberd = 


LUnfnown — 1276 


Was a servant 
literally the a 
fe Rabi 


in Hood? 
ee, | Oger Godberd might have 
a5 passed into the mists of history 
unremarked were it not for the 
fact that he has been named 
sah la as a prime contender for the 

eacaon behind the legend of Robin Hood. 

Godberd was a servant to Simon de Montfort, 
Earl of Leicester, until he was made an outlaw in 
1265 for fighting against Henry Ill. Forced from his 
lands, he made camp in Sherwood Forest where 
he remained for five years as the head of a band of 
mercenaries. Sadly, history records no Friar Tuck or 
Little John among his gang. 





A ia if A man, Bi ig Pier ieaue a le legend 


om in Frisia, now the Netherlands, 
Pier Gerlofs Donia was a giant in 
every sense of the word. When 
his wife was allegedly raped and 

ana i] murdered by the Black Band, the 
duke of Toate brutish regiment, the giant of a 
man swore that he would exact revenge. 





He formed a pirate band known as the Black Hope 


and waged war against the House of Habsburg, 


plundering their ships and those of their supporters. 


Attacking coastal areas, they sacked the towns and 
killed the inhabitants, burning houses and castles 
alike to the ground. 

Supposedly standing at over two metres tall and 
wielding a sword that weighed nearly 7 kilograms, 
Pier struck fear into the hearts of his enemies — but 
fear alone wasn't enough to defeat the might of 
the Habsburgs. He died peacefully in 1520 and is 
remembered today as a legendary freedom fighter, 
striving to free his people from oppression. 


Pursued by the sheriff of Nottingham, Godberd 
proved a tricky man to apprehend. When captured, 
he always seemed able to escape but his good luck 
eventually deserted him and the sheriff managed 
to get Godberd behind bars. Transferred to the 
Tower of London, he waited for three years to see 
what his punishment would be. 

In fact, Godberd’s good fortune returned once 
more because Edward | returned to rule England 
before he could be put on trial. He apparently 
pardoned the loyal Godberd and the notorious 
outlaw returned to his farm, where he lived out the 
rest of his happy days in peace. 
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his wife and freedom for his people Loy ‘hes. 
















Pee euems.| ajduk Momcilo, known as 
eé)4 (|| Momchil, began his criminal 
f|| career as a bandit terrorising 
the Rhodope Mountains. 
= sara Assisted by his peasant army, 
he struck fear into the hearts of travellers. 
Because the territory he prowled was part of 
an ongoing border dispute, the warring parties 
of Serbia, Bulgaria and the Byzantine Empire 
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if i [ At the head of his _ all Wanted to secure Moméilo’s support. He 
i | md’ id ~ peasant army,Momc¢ilo was ennobled and his outlaw army became 
1 tice ‘ ruled the mountains | 3 recognised military force. 
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‘ Fnown — 1293 
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‘ “at\) 

fter nobleman 

fe Marsk Stig Andersen 


=e)| Hvide was wrongly 

# || implicated in the 
murder of King Eric 
was forced to be an 
outlaw. However, he wasn't about to 
surrender and instead began a new 
career as a pirate, with his frequent 
raids laying waste to the coast of 
his homeland. He established his 
headquarters on the island of Hjelm 
and from here sailed out to plunder 
Danish ships and coastal towns. 

Although Stig vigorously 
protested his innocence of the 
regicide, Denmark refused to listen. 
Finding that his pleas for clemency 
were being ignored, Stig instead 
joined forces with the Norwegian 
crown. He continued to be allied 
to Norway until he died of natural 
causes in 1293. 

Yet Stig's memory didn't die with 
him on Hjelm. Instead he became 
a legendary hero who either killed 
the king after the king seduced 
Stig's wife, or, more frequently, was 
considered a patsy by those who 
wanted to curtail the power of the 
nobility. Stig's story has been turned 
into novels, poetry and popular 
folklore. The pirate lord even 
became the subject of a popular 
19th-century Danish opera that 
cements his heroic credentials. 
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ai Hajdut Wioméilo UnFnown — 1345 
Pes The flip-flopping Momcilo always followed the money 


When the Byzantine Civil War broke out in 
1341, Moméilo played both sides off against 
each other like a pro. By switching between 
Stephen Dusan and his opponent, Emperor 
John VI Cantacuzene, on multiple occasions, 
when he left Cantacuzene'’s service to throw 
his considerable might behind Dusan once too 
often, his card was marked. 

Cantacuzene declared him an enemy and 
Momiéilo was killed at Peritheorion, when the 
townspeople locked the city gates and left him 
to the mercy of his enemies. 


“4\ ‘From privilege to piracy, 
PP Stig Was a Man on a 
) mission to clear his name 
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ENJOY THE THICK OF IT CREATOR'S 
SUVIET-ERA SATIRE UN BLU-RAY AND THE 
GRAPHIC NOVEL THAT INSPIRED IT 


In one of his 
last acts as 
Soviet Union 
dictator, the 
increasingly 
paranoid 
Joseph Stalin 
launched an 
investigation 
into 
prominent 
Moscow doctors, claiming 
evidence of a Zionist plot to 
assassinate him. But while 
hundreds of Jewish doctors were 
being tortured, Stalin became 
deathly ill. In a twist of fate, the 
clamp-down on doctors made 

it practically impossible for the 
Kremlin to find a highly skilled 
healer to save him. 

Such stranger-than-fiction 
real-life events fuel the dark 
comedy of Armando lanucci’s 
latest political satire. The award- 
winning director of The Thick of It 





and Veep focuses on the insanity 
the USSR was plunged into once 
the Man of Steel expired in 1953. 
With the prospect of supreme 
power over the nation within 
grasp, lanucci turns the 

devious plotting and farcical 
backstabbing that broke out in the 
corridors of power into a hilarious 
‘comedy of terrors’. 

The movie has an all-star cast 
to bulk out Stalin's ranks of 
snivelling sycophants and ageing 
couriers that suddenly 
find themselves vying for the 
top job, including Michael Palin, 
Jefferey Tambor, Steve Buscemi, 
Jason Issacs, Paul Whitehouse 
and more. 

The Death of Stalin is available 
as a digital download from 19 
February and on Blu-ray and DVD 
from 26 February. However, we 
have two copies of the movie on 
Blu-ray and the original graphic 
novel by Fabien Nury to give away. 





For your chance to win, visit historyanswers.co.uk 
and answer the following question: 


In what year did Stalin die? 


A.1935 B.1945 C.1953 








TERMS AND CONDITIONS The chosing date for entries is 2? March 2018. Please be aware that answers must be submitted to the above website only. This competition is open to residents of the United Kingdom and Ireland only. Future 
Publishing has the right to substitute the prize for a similar item of equal or higher value. Employees of Future Publishing (including freelancers), their relatives or any agents are not eligible to enter. The editor's decision is final and no 
correspondence will be entered into. Prizes cannot be exchanged for cash. Full terms and conditions are available upon request. From time to time, Future Publishing or its agents may send you related material or special offers. If you do not 
want to receive this, please state it clearly on your competition entry. 
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John Wayne had joined 
with George Wallace? 





What if... 





The Duke could have convinced the Dixiecrat to take an even harder 
stance and kept Nixon out of the White House 


emembered as one of the silver screen's 

most iconic heroes, there was a time when 

John Wayne's accomplishments could 

have stretched even further, away from 

Hallywood and towards Washington. So 
what drove him politically’ 

“Throughout his early years, he voted Democrat 
and called himself a socialist,” says Carolyn 
MeGivern. “He was liberal and concerned about 
Americans. But as he became disillusioned with 
the chaos he saw around him, he looked to 
conservatism, which mirrored his anti-government 
stance. His ideas were fresh and unusual and not 
always Republican. The only consistent thing about 
his politics was his love of America” 

Come 1968, Governor George Wallace was 
considering an offer to Wayne to join his ticket 
for the presidential election. "Wallace became 
the American Independent Party candidate in 
the 1968 presidential election, and in the period 
of the Civil Rights Movement he famously stood 
for ‘Segregation now, segregation tomorrow, 
segregation forever, even standing in front of the 
University of Alabama in an attempt to stop the 
enrolment of African-American students in 1963; 





How would it be different? 


® Wallace's nomination 
Governor Wallace of Alabama 


Written by David Crookes 


says MeGivern. “Wayne told everyone that he 
supported Nixon for president, but if there was one 
thing that might've tempted him to join Wallace, it 
was his campaign slogan, ‘stand up for America. 

“Wayne confided in his secretary that he 
didn't like the 1964 Civil Rights Act outlawing 
discrimination based on race, religion, colour and 
sex. He felt that people who owned their own 
property or business should have the nght to 
refuse service. He and Wallace shared similar views 
on communism, law and order, and patriotism.’ 

5a what could have happened if Wayne hadn't 
tumed Wallace down? McGivern predicts that “the 
election would probably have been closer, with 
the Humphrey/Muskie ticket representing the left, 
Nixon/Agnew the centre and Wallace/Wayne the 
right. Wallace/Wayne would have run a ‘law and 
order anda ‘stand up for America’ campaign, and 
election might would have been nail biting.” 

With Wayne joining Wallace, there would have 
been an interesting dynamic. But how would 
Wayne have influenced his partner and the 
campaign itself? “Wayne would have opposed 
Wallace's generous increases for beneficianes of 
social security and Medicare,” explains MecGivern. 


unsuccessfully goes up against 
President Lyndon B Johnson 
for the Democrat nomination 


Real timeline 


196d 


® Wallace opposes 
civil rights 
In a pivotal moment 
in America’s civil 
rights struggle, 
George Wallace tries 
to stop two black 
students entering the 
main campus of the 
University of Alabama. 
1963 


following JFK's assassination. 
1964 





® Wallace calls Wayne 


September 1968 


® Wallace targets states 
Wallace wants to split the 
conservative vote and deny 
an Electoral College majority. 
He peaks at 21 per cent in 
the polls. 
September 1968 


Alternate timeline 


Scrambling for a running mate, Wallace 
picks up the phone to Wayne and rather 
than decline, the actor agrees. 


“Wallace also pledged to withdraw troops from 
Vietnam if the war was not winnable within 90 
days of him taking office, but Wayne couldn't 
understand a ‘pull out’ attitude.” 

With a star like Wayne on the ticket, could 
Wallace have won the election? McGivern doubts itt. 
“Tt would have been impossible, mainly because of 
Wallace's lack of strength outside the Deep South. 
He carned five states in the South but he wasn't 
able to challenge Nixon in the Border States. He 
came close in North Carolina and Tennessee and 
could have taken those with Wayne as a running 
mate. It would only have taken those and a shift in 
New Jersey or Ohio towards Hubert Humphrey and 
the election would've been thrown into the House 
of Representatives.” 

If Wayne had steered his career in a different 
direction, it could've had a bigger cultural impact. 
“Wayne wouldnt have made movies after 1968, 
robbing Americans of the roles that were part 
of their education in what it is to be American,” 
MeGivern explains. “The US wouldn't have had a 
man who attempted to put it on the high 
road. Even now, he represents the idea of how 
Americans see themselves.” 


® LeMay Joins Wallace 
Despite turning down twa 
previous requests, Curtis LeMay 
finally agrees to become Wallace's 
vice presidential running mate. 
Wallace's polls slump. 
October 1968 


Real timeline 


® Poll ratings soar 
Wayne's personal sway and 
popularity helps Wallace build 
on his 21 per cent poll share of 
September. The conservative 
vote is increasingly split. 
October 1968 

















JOHW WAYNE HAD JOINED WITH GEORGE WALLACE? 








al 
CAROLYN MOGIVERN 


Carolyn McGivern 
is the author of 
the acclaimed 
biography John 
Wayne: A Giant 
Shadow, which has 
been updated and extended to 
coincide with the actor's TlOth 
birthday. She has also written 
The Lost Films of John Wayne 
and studied at both York and 


Brunel University. 











Wallace loses election Re-elected as governor Assassinatio Loses the nomination Runs a final time 


Wallace rallies against Big 
Government and wins over 
13.5 per cent of the electorate 
with 9.9 million votes. Richard 
Nixon wins. 


Now a Democrat again, 
Wallace is elected governor 
of Alabama for a second 
term, running on a distinctly 
anti-black agenda. 


Having decided to contest the 


presidency as a Democrat, he is 
shot five times during campaigning 


in a Maryland shopping mall, 
leaving him wheelchair-bound. 


Although he does well in the 
South, Wallace fails to win 
the nomination, which goes 
to George McGovern. Nixon 
remains president. 


Wallace hopes to be nominated 
as the Democrat candidate in 
the 1976 election but withdraws 
during the primaries. He retires 
from political life in 1986. 


5 November 1968 1970 15 May 1972 7 November 1972 1976 


® Wallace has power 
Wallace falls far short of 
becoming president himself but 
the conservative vote is indeed 
split and Hubert Humphrey gets him into trouble. 
enters the White House. He promptly apologises. 
6 November 1968 1970 


® Wayne makes gaffes 
Wayne speaks his mind 
and has little energy or 
time for diplomacy, which 


® Wayne becomes president 
Some nine years before actor 
Ronald Reagan comes to power, 
John Wayne takes office as the 
38th president of the United USSR's Era of Stagnation, its 
States of America. worst financial crisis. 
7 November 1972 1973 


® Beats the antl- 
communist drum 
Fiercely anti-communist, 
John Wayne delights in the 


® Wallace takes states © True Grit released 


True Grit is comes out in the 
cinema but Wayne's involvement 
with Wallace ensures it is his last Wayne runs for president and 
movie. Clint Eastwood is cast in gains the Republican nomination. 
The Undefeated. 1972 


© Wayne makes presidential bid 
Building on his celebrity status 
and previous support for Wallace, 


© No Watergate scandal 
With Richard Nixon having 
never become president, the 
United States’ top office is 
not blighted by the scandal 
that was Watergate. 
1972 


Wayne's influence helps Wallace 
takes the states of North 
Carolina, South Carolina and 
Tennessee. Humphrey takes 
New Jersey and Ohio. 

5 November 1968 1969 
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How Christian Dior's extravagant designs put the frill back into post-war fashion 


ay Dior’ and most people think of 

luxury, haute couture and leggy 

models strutting up and down 

the runway in the latest high-end 

fashions, But before becoming one of 
the world’s biggest and most recognised fashion 
brands, it was just one mat, Christian Dior, 
struggling to make his mark in war-torn Europe. 

It was 12 February 1947 when the designer's 

scandalous ‘New Look’ shocked post-World 
War Il society and revolutionised the fashion 
industry forever. Taking place just under two 
years after Victory in Europe Day, Dior stunned 
the world’s fashion elite when he presented his 
debut collection in Paris. Models swanned past 
in swathes of rich fabric, long, heavy skirts and 


dresses synched at the waist. The story goes that 


one influential onlooker, Carmel Snow, editor 
of Harper's Bazaar, Was SO shocked that she 
declared Dior's collection a truly “new look" — 
and the name stuck. 

Dior's designs, made up of two fashion lines 


Written by Louise Quick 


Following rave reviews, the designs spread 
actoss Europe like wildfire and made their way 
over the Atlantic to New York City. Many praised 
Dior with having single-handedly revived Paris 
struggling post-war fashion industry. His designs 
were most popular, of course, among society's 
glamorous upper class. Hollywood leading ladies 
Ava Gardner and Rita Hayworth were both said 
to be fans. However, his most prestigious fanbase 
actually came from within the British royal family 
— namely Princess Margaret. 





BELOW 


The utility-style dresses that were 
all the rage during World War II 





named En Huit and Carolle, were all about creating 
an overtly womanly hourglass silhouette. It was 

a figure that, for better or worse, set the standard 
for fashion and femininity for the next decade, 
reflected in the famous styles of 1950s Hollywood 
stars such as Marilyn Monroe. 

Among the impressive 90 pieces that made up 
Dior's collection that day, the real headline act was 
the Bar suit. Still heralded today, it summed up the 
New Look: a large, dark, corolla skirt, padded at 
the hips, teamed with a cream blazer that synched 
in and kicked out from the waist. 
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The fashionable young royal was a huge fan — 
sq much so that she chose one of Dior's designs 
for her 21st birthday. It was immortalised in a 
famous portrait by photographer Cecil Beaton in 
1951 Perched on a sofa, straight-backed and stoic, 
her small frame sits atop swathes and swathes of 
luxurious fabric that make up her almost Disney 
princess-like gown. 

While these designs may seem glamorous, they 
don’t necessarily seem shocking or particularly 
fashion-forward today. To understand the hype, 
it’s important to appreciate the huge effect that 
the war had had on everyday fashions. 

During World War Il, the fashion industry was 
hit not only by rationing and austerity measures 
but, with the war's hefty demand of fabric and 
labour, there was a significant reduction in raw 
materials, skilled workers and factory space. 
Ultimately, the fashion of the early 1940s was 
dominated by simple suits and knee-length 
dresses with boxy, almost militaristic shoulders. 

With the introduction of rationing in Britain 
in 1941, simpler, slimmer outfits became more 
popular as more coupons were needed for more 
fabric and skilled handiwork. This was also the 
year that most silk was commandeered to make 
parachutes for the Royal Air Force. Adornments 
such as pleats, ruching, embroidery and even 
pockets were restricted under austerity measures 
while additions such as hats and lace — deemed 
luxury items — were heavily taxed. 

After food, clothing was the hardest hit by 
the demands of the war effort, which explains 
the series of ‘Make-Do And Mend’ campaign 
posters and pamphlets issued by the government. 


—— 


What you wore became a direct reflection of 

your contribution to the wat effort. A band of 
London designers even came together to form the 
Incorporated Society of London Fashion Designers 
(IncSoc), to popularise austerity-friendly designs. 

In 1942, IncSoc created 32 designs of so-called 
‘utility styles’ — fashionable outfits that used 
limited resources — that they then presented to 
the public. Restricted to tight fabric rations, the 
resulting coats, dresses and suits were said to have 
no pleats, tucks or frills with no ‘unnecessary’ 
buttons. They were intended for all seasons, with 
paper patterns made available for those wishing to 
make them at home. 

Reactions were mixed. While many of the 
leading fashion houses and magazines were 
happy with the surprisingly sleek designs, other 
fashion-conscious folk were unsure about the 
cookie-cutter styles. The Daily Mail argued, “Mrs 
Jones’ is nervous that she will walk out to coffee 
one morning in a Mayfair-style suit and meet her 
neighbour in, if not the same colour, the identical 
cut” On the other hand, another critic thought 
these Mayfair designs were actually too fashion- 
oriented and “not sufficiently practicable for the 
housewife or the woman in the war factory”. 

Whatever their feelings, these simpler, 
utility-style designs became the general trend, 
representing both fashion and the home front’s 
dedication to the war effort. For a large part of 
society, this was an attitude not only reserved 
for wartime, but something that carried on, and 
in some cases intensified, in the years following 
the conflict. In fact, clothes rationing ended in 
1949, and food restrictions lingered until 1954. 





Models wear 
. A : n 
Dior's dresses jn 1957 


Dior’s New Look 


The New Loo ks skirt lengths were 
much,longer than fabric rations 
| had previously allowed 


BELOW 
Barbara Goalen 
models a 194/ 
New Look 
evening dress 
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RIGHT 

Dior poses with models 
after a fashion show 

at the Savoy Hotel, 
London in 1950 


BELOW 

A wartime poster 
encouraging people 
to reuse ald clathes 


Go throu gh 
your wardrohe 
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“It was actually 

the long skirts that 

seemed to cause the 
most controversy — 
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Dior’s New Look 








Always 
more 
ACCEeSSOPICS 
Elegant hats, belts 
that synch the waist, 
glittering jewels, 
shawls that reach 
the ground, dainty 
gloves that reach 
your elbows, the 
odd crown. With 


accessories, one was 
never enough. 
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Plainer the better Knee-length skirts Something in the air Big, long skirts 
Embroidery and lace on clothing were Wartime rationing anda demand on A drop of perfume was the finishing The end of austerity meant the end 
banned under wartime austerity measures, materials for uniforms meant there was touch to any glamorous look. Dior of size considerations. Skirt hems 
less fabric for everyday clothing. So allegedly sprinkled Miss Dior in the air dropped to mid-shin, which was seen 
before debuting his famous ‘New Loak’ as more elegant and extravagant, and 


as a finishing touch. were full of hip-accentuating pleating. 


as was fancy details on corsets and ruching 
on women's underwear. 50 wartime fashion slimmer, shorter skirts and dresses that 
tended to be plain with few embellishments. stopped at the knee became popular. 
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Joe Louis 


Some argue that the African-American heavyweight 
boxer who KOd Hitler's Aryan delusions didn't do 
enough to fight discrimination at home 


Written by Jessica Leggett 


oe Louis is frequently referred to as one of the 
best, if not the greatest, heavyweight boxers in 
history. He rose through the ranks of amateur 
and professional boxing to become the world 
champion, a title that he managed to hold on 
to from 1937 to 1949, defending it a record 25 times 
— four of which were while he was serving in the 
United States Army. 

Despite this glorious career, Louis is best 
remembered for his ‘fight of the century’ with 
Wax Schmeling in 1938. When he knocked out the 
boxer from Nazi Germany in the first round, Louis 
became an overnight Amenecan hero. 

The legendary fight was actually a rematch. 
Louis and Schmeling had fought before in 1936 
but Louis had been defeated. Up until that point, 
he was a rising star that had never lost a fight — 
in contrast, schmeling was a former champion 
who was considered by many to be past his prime, 
having been defeated by Max Baer in a tenth-round 
technical knockout in 1932. 

Louis was confident that he would sail to victory 
but he had underestimated Schmeling, who had 
studied Louis’ technique intensely. 12 rounds in, 
Louis suffered the first knockout defeat of his 
career, learning a valuable lesson in humility. Back 
in Germany, Schmeling’s win was portrayed as a 
triumph for the Aryan race, another notch in the 
Nazi propaganda belt. 
























Louis actually went on to win the heavyweight 
title from Jim Braddock in 1937 but he refused 
to call himself a champion until he had beaten 
Schmeling — he demanded a rematch. While war 
between the United States and Germany was 
still four years away, rising tensions between the 
two powers turned the fight into an international 
sensation. Despite the fact Schmeling wasn't 
even a member of the Nazi Party, the media 
pitched it as the ultimate culture clash: 
democracy versus fascism. 

On the night of the sold-out fight at 
Yankee Stadium in New York, the 
city welcomed 30.000 visitors 
and made more than $3 
milhon from them in 
sales; hotels, nightclubs if ~ : 
and train lines were | 
struggling to handle the 
demand. Beyond New 
York City, it’s estimated 
that 64 per cent of all 
radio owners across the 
US tuned in to listen to 
the fight — a figure 
that was only exceeded in 
the internationally 
tense period by two 
presidential broadcasts. 





Defining 
moment 
Kracken Slayer 


Having fought in amateur circles for 
two years, 20-year-old Joe Louis made his 
| professional debut by defeating Jack Krackenin [~ 
Chicago. Following his trainer Jack Blackburn's 
advice, he worked Kracken’'s torso until the 
Norwegian let his guard down. Louis then 
finished him with a clean left to the chin. 
Louis eamed $59 for knocking out the 
reigning champion in the first round. 


re BCEY. 


“Despite the fact 
. Schmeling wasnt even a 
\ member of the Nazi Party, 
the media pitched itasa 
culture clash: democracy 
versus fascism” 





Defining 
moment ~——_ 
First fight with fascism 
Before he faced Schmeling for the first 
timein1936, Louis went head-to-head with 
the Italian Primo Carnera. The American press 


once again gave the fight a political dimension, 


as Benito Mussolini hadthreatened toinvade | 
Ethiopia that summer. However, the battle — 
which Louis won — also had David versus 
Goliath overtones as Carnera, aformer 
world heavyweight champion, was / 
over two metres tall! 
25 Junel935 _/“* 














JOE LOUIS. 


After being so hotly anticipated, it was perhaps 
a let down that the fight only lasted two minutes 
and four seconds. Louis unleashed a tireless 
barrage on schmeling, which the German fighter 
seemed entirely unprepared for. But by ‘destroying’ 
Schmeling in the first round, Louis provided 
assurance to millions that America could beat the 
best Germany had to offer. 

At atime when the American South was 
still segregated and the north was still rife with 
discrimination, Louis won the admiration of both 
blacks and whites. Where Louis had often been 
cancatured before the bout with Schmeling as 
ignorant, lazy and ape-like on the front pages of 
daily newspapers, he was now portrayed as a 
hero and cartoonists depicted him punching Adolf 
Hitler. It was a small but significant step in 
American racial iconography. 

When the United States did enter the war, the 
sovernment sought to use Louis’ soanng popularity 
for the purposes of propaganda. In January 1942, he 
agreed to a charity bout against Buddy Baer to raise 
money for the Navy Relief Society. Agreeing to the 
fight proved to be a controversial choice for Louis, 
as black Americans were only allowed to hold lowly 
positions in the navy at this point. Regardless, he 
raised approximately $47,000, 

The next day, Louis volunteered for the US Anny, 
though he never saw combat. Instead, he undertook 
a senes of promotional tours across Europe, 
performing exhibition matches to entertain the 
troops. He was depicted in uniform on recruitment 
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Louis was presented with the Legion 
of Merit for his wartime services 


Louis and Schmeling eventually 
became good friends 

























posters alongside the quote “We're going to do our 
part... and we'll win because were on God's side” 

He also appeared in the 1944 propaganda 
film The Negro Soldier. Principally intended 
to encourage African-Americans to enlist 
in the military, the docu-drama produced 
by Italian-American director Frank Capra 
is considered a watershed moment for 
American cinema in its depiction of black 
Amenicans. The film showed black people 
as lawyers, musicians, athletes and other 
Valued professions at a ime when Hollywood 
only portrayed them as slaves or comic relief. 

Despite his record-breaking achievements, 
Louis had his critics. The war years saw the 
emergence of the Double V Campaign, which 
argued black Americans should be fighting for 
victory — that’s to say, equal rights — at home as 
well as in Europe. some contemporary African- 
American civil rights campaigners disapproved of 
the fighters active support of the armed forces due 
to the fact that troops were segregated. 

These accusations only got worse after the war. 
Muhammad Ali went as far as to outnght label 
Louis as an Uncle Tom — a derogatory epithet for 
a black person whose behaviour towards whites is 
obsequious and servile. 

While the Army would have censored Louis if 
he had spoken about racism publicly, the star was 
stage-managed to avoid controversy. His managers, 
John Roxborough and Julian Black — both of whom 
were black — established a code of conduct for him. 


Defining 
moment 


Champion of the world 
Louis defeated the reigning heavyweight 
champion James J Braddock with a knockout 
in the eighth round. There were political 
connotations, as the match had beensetup 
to stop Schmeling from regaining the title 
and allowing it to fall into the hands of Nazi 
Germany. It wasa much-needed boost 
forthe American after his defeat at the 
hands of his German opponent in 
the previous year. 


22 June 1937 






We're going to do our part 
ves and we'll win because 
we're on God's side” 









Defining 


—— moment 


As well as embodying 
clean living and good 
sportsmanship, he was 
prohibited from being 
photographed with a 
white woman. This was 
a concerted effort to not 
provoke the white anger 
that Jack Johnson, ‘the 
Galveston Giant’, had done 
a generation before. The black 
heavyweight star had provoked 
public violence from white fans for his 
flamboyant flouting of America’s strict racial mores 
in the 1910s. More immediately relevant to Louis, 
white boxers had refused to fight Johnson and the 
establishment made it clear that they would not 
accept another black fighter like him. 

Despite (or because of) his natural talent as a 
fighter, Louis — the son of Alabama sharecroppers 
crowing up in 1930s Detroit — would not have 
been able to build such a successful career without 
presenting him as passive and respectable. 
Muhammad Ali would later criticise him for this, 
but it could be argued that Louis helped black 
boxers to become more mainstream. 

While he may not have spoken out publicly, 
Louis was willing to risk his career for what was 
right in private. He refused to perform or speak 
in front of segregated audiences and frequently 


spoke on behalf of his fellow black soldiers 


Aclose call 
One of the greatest heavyweight matches 
of all time, Louis faced Billy "The Pittsburgh 
Kid’ Conn in New York. Conn was the world 
light heavyweight champion and, like with 
Schmeling, Louis had underestimated his 
opponent. Conn stood strong for 12 rounds, 
until his attempt ata knockoutinthe 
thirteenth gave Louis the opportunity 
he needed to turn it around witha 
knockout of his own. 
18 June 1941 


who experienced 
discrimination. When 
the prestigious Army 
Officer Candidate School 
refused entrance to 
future baseball player 
Jackie Johnson on the 
srounds of his race, Louis 
intervened. Despite his 
celebrity status, the boxer was 
also arrested when he defiantly 
ignored a ‘White Only’ sign at 
an army camp bus depot in Alabama. 

Louis populanty began to wane after the war 
and he retired in 1949. However, financial problems 
forced him to return to the ring and his first match 
was against the heavyweight champion, Ezzard 
Charles. Although Louis still cut an imposing 
figure, he was soundly defeated. He stepped down 
again after losing to Rocky Marciano in 1951. 

At the end of his boxing career, Louis had no 
money or family and faced an insurmountable 
federal tax debt, for which the government would 
hound him for the rest of his life. In his twilight 
years, Louis served as a ‘greeter’ at Caesar's Palace 
in Las Vegas, where he shook hands with tourists, 
gambled with house money to lure others and 
played golf with high rollers before his failing 
health incapacitated him. 

Perhaps surprisingly, one of the people that 
helped support Louis in his later years was 


ro or Villain: 
JOE LOUIS 






’ | Louis and Schmeling before their historic rematch in 1938 


Max Schmeling. The one-time rivals became close 
friends and, as well as helping fund Louis’ funeral 
in 198], Schemling acted as a pallbearer. 

The case for Louis as a ‘villain’ is certainly thin 
on the ground. He may not have publicly stood 
up for racial issues, and it is true that there was 
no immediate change in response to his work, 
but his actions might also have given millions 
of black Americans a reason to hope for change. 


HEROISM @28eee6ee60008 


He may not have directly confronted the racial issues of 
his day but Louis broke down barriers as one of the first 
national icons of African-American descent. 


VILLAINY @0606606060606 


As a sort of ambassador for the black community, Louis 
could have been more vocal — but he did achieve a lot 
in his situation. 


LEER ERAR RA Bd | 


As one of the greatest boxers of all time, Louls is fondly 
remembered for his contribution to the sport and as a 
symbol of change in segregated America. 


LEGACY 


Was Joe Louis a hero or a villain? Get in touch and Jet us 
know what you think 


f Facebook ®& Twitter 
/AllAboutHistory  @AboutHistoryMag 
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Javanese dish that is made 


SPICY AFRIKAAN MOUSSAKA rome ae 


ade of spiced minced meat and topped with an egg 
custard, bobotie (pronounced ba-boo-tea) could only 
have been created in the cooking pot of South Africa's 
colonial past. Mixing Eastern and Western influences, 
it was developed by generations of Malay cooks — initially slaves 
imported from the Dutch East Indies — to suit the tastes of 


Cape Town's wealthy white households. 

While bobotie was widely enjoyed by all sections of South 
African society, it disappeared from high-class restaurant menus 
in favour of traditional European dishes after the British took 
control of Cape Colony in 1814. But Malay ‘cook-shops’ in Cape 
Town's side streets kept the recipe alive, along with the Boer 
frontiersmen who ventured into the country’s interior. Since 
the end of apartheid, bobotie has become South Africa's 
national dish. The recipe below serves eight. 


Ingredients 


® 2 slices of bread * 
® 2 onions, chopped 

® 25¢ butter -_ 
® 2 garlic cloves, crushed ©. 
® kg lean minced meat 

@ 2tbsp Madras curry paste _ 
® |tsp dried mixed herbs 

@® 3 cloves 

@ 2 thsp mango chutney rat 

@® 3 tbsp sultanas > . 
® 6 lemon or bay lea 
co 80m il c cream mil k ‘. 


+) 


’ 
. 
i 


METHOD. 


01 In the 17th century, bobotie would have been 
made with leftover pork or mutton but today it 
more commonly uses beef or lamb — it's up to 





you how authentic you want your dish to be. 04 Stir in the curry paste, herbs, spices, chutney and 07 Press the mixture down well and make sure that 

Either way, the rest of the ingredients and the sultanas before adding one teaspoon of salt and the surface ts smooth. For the topping, beat the 

recipe remain the same. plenty of ground black pepper. For an extra tang, milk and eggs with seasoning, then pour this 
you could also consider adding ginger. over the meat. 

02 While many recipes call for white bread, brown 
can also be used. However, use slices that are 05 Add two of the lemon leaves. While any self- 08 Top with the remaining lemon (or bay) leaves 
dilready a day old for the best results. Pour cold respecting South African chef would surely think and bake your dish in the oven for 35-40 
water over the bread and Set it aside to soak. them a poor substitute, you can swap them for minutes until the custard topping is set and 
Next, heat the oven to 180°C/fan 160°C/gas 4. bay leaves if necessary. starting to turn golden. 

03 Fry the chopped onions in the butter, stirring 06 Cover and simmer for ten minutes. Squeeze the 09 Serve your bobotie with rice and stewed 
regularly for ten minutes until they are soft and water from the bread and then beat it into the apricots. Depending on whether you've gone for 
starting to colour. Add the garlic and meat and meat mixture until everything is well blended. lamb or beef, pair your dish with a South African 

3 mix well, crushing the mince into fine grains until Next, tip it into an oval ovenproof dish that has Coastal Region Chenin Blanc or a Stellenbosch 
G it turns brown. been rubbed with butter. Cabernet respectively. 


Did you make it? Letus know! C) wwwhistoryanswers.couk (F) /AllAboutHistory vw @AboutHistoryMag 89 
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Author Paul Chrystall shines a light on sex and 
sexuality in the ancient world 


— nown for their adventurous and 
kK seemingly unconventional attitudes to 
love, séx and gender, the Ancient Greeks 

have long appealed to our most basic instincts, 
satisfving our curiosity with lurid tales. 
Though widely remembered for their practice of 
homosexuality, their legacy todav is definitely 
much more than that of a sex-mad civilisation, 
with depraved practices to make anv reader with 
lst century sensibilities cringe. 


The poet Sappho is often 
depicted with a lyre, as her 
poems would have been 
accompanied with music 





Interview by Alice Barnes-Brown 


To that end, we spoke to Paul Chrystal, author 
of In Bed with the Ancient Greeks, to learn more 
about how the Greeks perceived, loved and had 
sex with each other — and what impact that all 
had on the development of one of Europe's most 
advanced ancient societies. 


The Ancient Greeks are known for 
having a more nuanced view of love. 
What do you think this says about them 
— and about our own society for relying 
on just one word? 

There are four words for love in Ancient Greek: 
agape, eros, philia, and storge. The first, agape, is 
brotherly love, the love of God for man and of 
man for God. Agape can be love for one's 
children and for a husband or wife, or other 
family members. Next up is eros, which 

means sexual love and passion. Eros can be 
destructive, like when Zeus was overwhelmed 
by eros for Hera. 

Philia, meanwhile, is able to portray both 
sexual and nonsexual relationships; it means 
affection, friendship — a virtuous love, as 
concelved by Aristotle. In his Nicornachean 
Ethics, philia is loyalty to “friends, family and 
community”. [It can also describe camaraderie. 
Lastly, storge is love and affection, particularly 
of parents and children, although it was rarely 
used in Ancient Greek. 

These words cover the whole gamut of love. 
The one word ‘love’, a Middle English-Germanic 
word, on the other hand, has to describe all the 
tvpes on its own. Stereotype as it is, it belies a 
degree of bluntness and lack of emotion, like 
the temperament of northern Europeans. 


“SEXUALITY, LOVE AND 
INTERCOURSE WERE 
INEXTRICABLY CONNECTED 
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Were the Greeks openly homosexual 
as we understand it today, or did they 
simply not distinguish sexual desire 
along gender lines? 

While ‘Greek love’ is sometimes used to refer 
to anal intercourse, to the ancient Greeks, 
relationships between males and between 
women were indicative of a balanced sex life. 
This was considered normal so long as one 
parter was an adult and the other was aged 
between 12 and 15. 

To the ancient Greeks, sexual orientation 
carried little of the stigma that it does in modern 
societies. They weren't obsessed with gender- 
based sexual desire or behaviour but were more 
concerned with the role that the participants 
played in the homoerotic sex act — essentially, 
whether they were an active penetrator or being 
passively penetrated. 

This active-passive model corresponded with 
dominant and submissive roles in wider society. 
What was Important was not that one practiced 
sodomy — it was how one did it. To sodomise 
was accepted (up to a point) but there was no 
excuse for being sodomised. 

It was fine for a man to indulge with males 
lower down the social ladder, male prostitutes 
or slaves, so long as he assumed the penetrative 
role. Penetration was manly and powerful: 
passivity was weak and effeminate: something 
that women, foreigners and slaves did. 


How tolerant were the Greeks 

of same-sex relationships? 

They were tolerant within certain restrictions 
and conditions. For instance, controversy rages 
over whether the Spartans practiced pederasty 
(relationships with young boys) like many of the 
other ancient civilisations. Xenophon says quite 
categorically that “in Sparta lovers should refrain 
from molesting bovs, just as much as parents 
avoid having intercourse with their children or 
brothers with their sisters” — thus putting it on 
a par with incest. 


Ancient Greek 
vase art of Eros 
at an altar with 
a woman i 


However, Cretan pederasty was an early form 
of paedophilia involving the ritual kidnapping of 
a boy from an elite background by an aristocratic 
man (the philetor), with the consent of the boy's 
father. The philetor took the boy out into the 
wildermess, where they spent two months 
hunting and feasting, and he showered the boy 
with expensive gifts, including an ox for sacrifice 
to Zeus. According to Strabo, the boy had to 
choose between continuing or putting an end 
to the relationship, and whether to denounce the 
man if he has misbehaved. 


These days Sappho is portrayed as 

a lesbian icon, But how much do we 
really know about the poet and lesbians 
in Ancient Greece? 

We don't know that much. Sappho ran a 

thiasos — a community in which Greek girls 
could receive a basic education and were exposed 
to homosexual love, sometimes from their 
teachers or from each other. As the polis evolved, 
however, MalTiage as we know it now became 
established as a social norm, bringing an end to 
the thiasoi and with it much of early Athenian 
female independence and homosexuality. 

It wasn't long before Sappho was subjected to 
male abuse and ridicule. Comedies and satirical 
biographies predictably portrayed her as a 
stereotypically short, fat, ughy woman who turned 
to women because she was unable to attract a 
man. Others simply slandered her as a prostitute. 
Aristotle was trulv surprised that the “people of 
Mytilene honour Sappho". Why? Well, because 
“she is a woman”. 

Plutarch, meanwhile, tells us that Spartan 
noblewomen took young girls as lovers. He says 
that same-sex erotic relationships between older 
and younger women were prevalent among 
Spartans; “This love was so acceptable to them, 
that even the beautiful and good women took 
girls as lovers.” Plutarch, in one line, neatly 
exploded the male stereotype that ‘lesbians’ 
were all ugly and of ill repute. 



































How significant was sex in 
Ancient Greek mythology? 
Very. To the ancient Greek mythologisers, | 
sexuality, love and intercourse were inextricably j 
connected with the creation of the Earth, the 
heavens and the underworld. Zeus wasted no 
time in asserting his dominance over all things 
and his cavalier attitude towards female 
sexuality, as manifested in serial rape and 
seduction, set the tone for centuries of male 
domination and female subservience. 
Conversely, the depiction of Hera as a 
distracting, duplicitous and deceptive woman 
opened the door for years of male mistrust, 
insecurity and misogyny that still prevails in 
society today. 


Your book discusses ‘erotic magic’. 
What does this mean and was ita 
recognised part of mainstream Greek 
religion, or more of a fringe practice? 
It was fringe but it was very popular. It was a 
sinister form of ancient hate mail, and about 
1,600 curse tablets have been found. Around 
one-quarter of them show erotic magic, deployed 
to wreak revenge on duplicitous lovers, or bind | 
an object of desire with the dedicator for the 
rest of their days. Voodoo dolls were another 
popular way of cursing the people the Greeks 
loved to hate and 38 have been found. They 
were supported by some sinister instructions, all 
designed to make the subject have sex with the 
curser forever. 
Dehumanisation and 
ritual abuse — physical, 
psychological and sexual 
— were the order of the 
day in Ancient Greece, 
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The gods the Greeks called 
upon for luck in love 


APHRODITE 
Aphrodite was the goddess 
of beauty and sexual love. 
When Uranus’ genitals fell in 
the sea, Aphrodite emerged 
naked from the resulting 
foam. Her beauty meant she 
was feared by the other gods 
as they believed rivalries over 
her could turn into all-out war 


EROS 

Known in Ancient Rome as 

Cupid, Eros was the god of 

sexual desire who fell in love 

| with Psyche, a human princess. 
¢ When they were separated, 
Psyche wandered the earth 
looking for Eros’ lost love. 
Eventually, Aphrodite took pity 
on the couple and allowed 
Psyche to become immortal. 
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HERA 

Zeus wife (and sister) Hera 
was the goddess of women 
and childbirth, among other 
things. In part because of her 
husband's philandering nature, 
she had a fierce temper and 
was known to throw many 
heavenly beings out of the 
sky, including her own son. 


FANON 

The ruler of all the gods, 

Zeus used his power to 
seduce anyone he wished. He 
was known to transform 
himself or his object of desire 
into an animal so that he 
could get his way. There's a 
very long list of his mistresses 
and the children he fathered. 


PAN 

Though he was technically the god 
of shepherds, nature and flocks, in 
some parts of Ancient Greece 

Pan was believed to have 

dabbled in sexscapades and 

even bestiality. Pan constantly 


harassed nature's nymphs, who 
would go to great lengths to get 
away from his lecherous gaze. 
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The books, TV shows and films causing a stir in the history world this month 
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he Stuarts may be set to steal the Tudors’ 
crown as Britain's most popular royal 
family in 2018. Last year saw Garne of 
Thrones’ kat Harrington plot to lall King 
James | in hit series Gunpowder. This 
November, James’ mother gets the Hollywood 
treatment in Mary Queen of Scots. Bookshop 
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shelves now groan under the number of tomes 
dedicated to the family, from Andrew Lacey's 
The Stuarts: A Very British Dynasty to Linda 
Porter's Roval Renegades. Our obsession with the 
Stuarts has also extended to the fiction aisle, 
with Elizabeth Freemantle's Tbe Girl in the Glass 
Tower, the first in a Stuart-themed series. 
Leanda de Lisle was 
ahead of the trend, 
publishing Affer Blizabeth 
in 2005 about James I. 
Her latest book focuses 
on one of Britain's most 
controversial kings: 
Charles 1 Best known 
for losing the 
crown — and 
his head — after 


War, Charles is 
often vilified by 
his enemies as 
a wicked tyrant 
responsible for 
the bloodshed, 
while royalists 
herald him as a martyr 
toa doomed cause. White 
King: Charles I — Traitor, 
Murderer, Martyr tnies to 
pin down the monarch’s 
elusive character. 

This biography is told 
as a gripping narrative, 
charting the king's life 
through birth, marriage, 
civil war and death on the 
scaffold. But de Lisle gets 
to the heart of Charles’ 
identity by reviewing 
the evidence — and she 
often finds it wanting. 
For example, a legend that 
a young Charles had a 
whipping boy who recerved 
beatings on the future 
king's behalf has been 


"She avoids 

the English Civil hot takes and 

easy answe!rs 
in favour 
of careful 
research’ 


WHITE KING 


Author Leanda de Lisle Publisher Chatto & Windus Price £20 Released Out now 


repeated time and time again but de Lisle finds 
that the story didnt appear until 7O year after 
Charles’ death and had its roots 1n fiction. 

She also challenges old assertions about 
his wife, Henrietta Mana. According to their 
enemies, it was this petulant French princess 
who persuaded the king to impose Catholic 
tyranny on Protestant, parliamentary Britain. 
The author draws on never-before-published 
royal letters that show Charles’ commitment to 
Protestantism and that he often actually ignored 
his wife's advice (usually to his detriment). 
Instead, de Lisle casts Hennetta Maria as a 
warrior queen and political player. 

The author also shines a light on the influence 
of the often-ignored cousins who 
befriended and betrayed the royal 
couple, including the peacock 
Henry Holland and the devious 
Lucy Carlisle, a descendent of the 
infamous Anne Boleyn's sister 
and the inspiration for Milday de 
Winter in The Three Musketeers. 

However, this does not mean 
that de Lisle lets Charles off the 
hook. While she acknowledges 
that the king had many admirable qualities, his 
overwhelming desire to appear as a strong father 
figure to his three kingdoms often resulted 
in stubbornness when he should have been 
amenable, showing forgiveness when he should 
have been harsh. 

De Lisle’s prose paints a vivid picture of 
events. Formerly a newspaper columnist, 
it's perhaps no surprise she makes Charles’ 
turbulent reign feel relevant again, casting tt 
as a tale of populist politicians, religious war, 
of emerging new media and the reshaping of 
nations. However, she avoids hot takes and easy 
answers in favour of careful research and human 
compassion to produce a much more 
life-like portrait. 

De Liste cuts through the 
controversy that surrounds 
Charles I and reveals a man 
more compelling than 
might be expected. 
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Author Roger Hutchinson Publisher Abacus Price £12.99 Released Out now 





his history of modern Britain is quite 

unlike any you'll have read before. Far from 
chronicling the celebrated movers and shakers 
of British history, this is the story of a nation 
that comes from the smallest minutiae of its 
people, as captured by the census. 

The census was a monumental undertaking and 
Roger Hutchinson weaves the tale of its origins in 
1801 and its development up until the most recent 
in ZO1L With a book like this, the charm is all in the 
detail — and what detail there is. The census is all 
about numbers and Hutchinson ably navigates what 
could be a mind-boggling collection of facts and 
figures. Finding the charm behind the statistics, 

he teases out the humans behind the returns, 

including a mother with more than 30 children! 
Contained within these pages are some 

remarkable human stories and each one is a thread 


remarkable human stories: in the tapestry that emerges, bringing the nation’s 


history into vivid life. The census tracks the rise of 
an empire, the impact of two world wars, industnal 
and social upheaval and the gradual reshaping of 
the British landscape. Hutchinson's adept use of the 
individual stories behind the numbers pinpoints 
societal trends that might be lost amongst the sheer 
amount of detail 
This 1s a charming, witty and enormously 
entertaining book but it isn't a guide to using the 
census for genealogical research. In Hutchinson's 
hands the census isn't just a research tool, but 
a whole universe of stories. The author has 
marshalled an immense amount of ) 
material to write this history of a | * | 
country over two centuries of pe eh 
often tumultuous change. In ale oll 
2 a Unique | 
Evocative | 
Engrossing | 
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doing so, has created a unique 
and charming portrait of a 
changing world. 














Developer Nerial Avallable On iOS, Android and Steam Price £2.99 Released Out now 


elgns: Her Majesty is the follow-up to the 
2016 hit mobile game Reigns. Like before, 
the premise is to rule your kingdom for as 
long as possible but this time as a queen 
instead of a king. By swiping either left 
or night (in a similar vein to Tinder) you make 
decisions that cement your legacy as a beloved 
or a feared ruler in the eyes of the Church, the 
people, the army and the treasury. But be warned 
— become hated and your enemies will rise up 
against you, become too popular and you will be 
trampled to death by your adoring people. 
Interestingly, many of the treacherous 
dilemmas you face have an underlying hint 
of sexism, which provides some realism. For 
example, you may be asked to dress more 
conservatively or you could be ridiculed for your 


‘girlish ideas. Assert yourself and the cardinal 
scolds you, declaring that the kingdom has no 
use for a domineering woman. It shines a light on 
the genuine issues that female rulers throughout 
history have faced in a fun and engaging way. 

Each time your queen is killed she will be 
reincarnated and you instantly become hooked 
on exploring the several different deaths that your 
character can experience. To this end, you can 
find yourself going through these incarnations 
very quickly! 

Frustratingly, it 1s sometimes 
unclear why your decisions 
produce a negative impact. 
However, itis an enjoyable 
game that you will soon 
become obsessed with! 
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THE MEMORY 
PALAGE 


The Memory Palace 

explores minor and 
| 8 absurd events in 
heuer Ya may think you have no 
interest in these topics but writer and 
producer Nat Demio always manages to 
tease out a compelling story. Refreshingly, 
episodes are less than 15 minutes long. 
Episode to try: #71 Zulu Charlie Romeo 
Available from: Apple | Spotify | 
thememorypalace.us 


BIOGRAPHIES 


readings from the 

ee SOxford Dictionary’s 
vast archive of British biographies. But if 
this sounds dry, prepare to be surprised. 
Organised into categories, each episode 
weaves an engrossing tapestry and new 
episodes arrive every two weeks. 
Episode totry: Princess Sophia Duleep 
Singh, suffragette 
Available from: Sade I oxforddnb.com 
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DAN SNOW'S 
HISTORY HIT 


Dan Snow's passion for 
the past means that he 
can attract some of the 
most significant historians working today. 
As well a5 covering historic anniversaries, 
he reacts to breaking news stories to give 
them important historical context. 
Episode to try: Why is Jerusalem 

s0 important? 

Available from: Apple | Google Play | 
historyhit.tv 
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WITNESS 


It's fine to hear bout 
history from experts 
and analysts, but 

~ | what about those who 
actually lived through it? This podcast 
from the BBC World Service talks to 
people about their experiences of era- 
defining moments. Running since 2010, 
the show has a huge back catalogue of 
episodes and updates five times a week. 
Episode to try: Mount Rushmore 
Available from: Apple | Google Play | 
bbc.co.uk 


nEX FACTOR 
A light-hearted look at 
the kings and queens of 
England and Scotland, 
LSC Foctor reviews and 
rates them. Top Trumps meets Who's 
Who in an audible format, every monarch 
is assessed by their battle successes, 
notoriety and justice. The presenters have 
a pithy sense of humour and it's is a great 


way to introduce kids to history. 
Episode to try: #36 Henry Vill 
Available from: Apple | Spotify | 
rexfactor.wordpress.com 


| Certifica te 15 Director Gillo Pontecorvo 


t Brahim Haggiag, Jean Martin, Saadi Yacef R 


o often today, 
highly publicised 
Testoration’ or 
‘Temastered’ 
versions of classic 
cinema turn out to be 
very little more than 
thinly veiled, cynical 
cash-grab exercises. 
That is just one of 

the reasons why this 
particular 4K restoration 
of The Battle of “Maier is such a welcome sight. 

Its release fitting unnervingly well into the late-201/ 
state of world affairs, The Battle of Algiers is famously 

the first big-screen Algerian-produced film, the product 
of a newly independent state's burgeoning cinema and 
art community — one still very much dealing with a 
nation’s turbulent past. 

Co-produced by Italian filmmakers, directed by 
famous Itahan director Gillo Pontecorve and scored 
by Pontecorvo and the legendary Ennio Morricone, 
the film bears a very strong resemblance to Italian 
neorealist cinema. But instead of jarring against the 
highly dramatic narrative, based on a first-person 
wartime account by Algerian National Liberation Front 
(FLN} commander Saadi Yacef (who also produced 
and starred in the film as a fictional FLN commander 
based on himself), the near-propaganda-like tone of 
the screenplay perfectly complements the disciplined 
approach by director Pontecorvo, 

Of course, as a subjective account by an FLN fighter, 
the factual validity of the story will never be fully clear, 
especially seeing as the response by the French upon 








its original release in 1966 was to ban the film for years. 








d Out now 


It's made believable by virtue of the realistic directonal 
approach, as well as Pontecorvo's admirable decision 
to avoid painting one side as the poetic heroes and the 
other as snarling villains. 

The antagonist, French leutenant-colonel Mathieu, 
becomes a three-dimensional, empathetic character, 
and we see the morally questionable actions of the 
Algerian guerrilla forces highlighted, especially in 
a stunning sequence where three women are sent 
into Algiers’ European quarter to plant bombs among 
innocent civilians. In this sequence, sound and music 
editing is masterfully employed to heighten emotion 
and increase tension, and the performances, most by 
untrained actors, are convincing and empathetic. 

Playing out to traditional Algerian drumming, the 
suspense is palpable, immersing the viewer into the 
scheme to almost a witness-like level, showing the 
protagonists as people who are definitely capable of 
evil, just like their enemies. This sequence, along with 
several others, highlights the emotional horrors of war 
and the unsavoury decisions made by both sides in 
any military struggle. 

me historical significance of The Baffle of Algiers, 

egardless of its debatable factual accuracy, cannot be 
eases Showing an actual expert insight into the 
methods and philosophy of guerrilla fighters up against 
a seemingly overwhelming industnial military force 
the film has since been used as a blueprint on how 
net to fight a war against an indigenous : 
cm 






rebellion, even by Pentagon officials in 
relation to the Iraq War post-9/11. 


A dramatic retelling of Algeria's | a. be 
fight for self-determination, a agar 
The Battle of Algiers is still fe Procative 


effective viewing today. EE 
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An army marches on its stomach, so find it what fuelled the 
a ~ os US Army through World War | and more with this unique 
t Patricia Fara recipe book. Featuring extracts from official sources 


in sues . . dating from 1896 to 1918, The US Army Cooks’ Manual 
F Oxford University Press includes classic American fare like chowder, numerous 


Price £18.99 Released Out now hash recipes and pancakes as well as more exotic 
; ' influences like Crimean Kebobs [sic], Turkish 
he idea of a society in which women were all- pillau and ‘Bombshells' (giant meatballs). The 
viewed as second-class citizens not to be female manual also prepares the cook for every 
trusted with the vote is rightly an alien concept hospital sitar l erlaapllac 
in today's world. However, such views were units. She the 
commonly held in Britain until raiively ventured to et to 
recently, despite the crucial role that countless tend the wounded, working 
women played in supporting the nation through its in appalling conditions. Eventually captured and sent 
darkest hours. It 1s therefore vital that the efforts of home, Inglis would return to the Eastern Front once 
these women are documented, a task that Patricia more before disease finally claimed her. 
Fara achieves with aplomb in a book published for 50 Many courageous women made huge 
the centenary of achieving women's suffrage. contributions to the war effort. Yet as soon as the 
In what amounts to possibly the most detailed look conflict ended and the men returned home, most 
of the role of women during World War I, Fara’s new were forced back into their old lives, drawing little 
book charts the lives of a host of pioneers, including comfort from the fact that women over 30 had 
the mental health expert Isabel Emslie. However, it secured the right to vote in the election of 
is the lives of some lesser-known women of the time December 1915. > 4 
that truly captivate. But all was not lost. A blow for e . 
A prime example is Dr Elsie Inglis. Told to “go liberty had been struck — the % 
home and sit down" by staff at the War Office, Inglis first of many that would see the calwaia 
campaigned for sufficient funding from the Scottish chains holding women back ve Enlightening 
Suffragists and other women’s groups to establish two — broken for good. cG 


PATRICIA FARA 
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BUY YOUR ISSUE TODAY 


Print edition available at www.myfavouritemagazines.co.uk 
Digital edition available at www.greatdigitalmags.com 





Available on the following plationms 
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DISCOVER HOW THE YOUNG HENRY WAS A WINNING 
ATHLETE, HAPPY FAMILY MAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEAM PLAYER — AND WHAT WENT WRONG 


SPANISH FLU: THE‘ THE ROTHSCHILD 4 
GLOBAL PANDEMIC Hl CONSPIRACY EX 


How the Great Influenza outbreak The truth behind the claims that Go behind the walls of the African 


spread around the world have stalked the banking dynasty empire that you've never heard of 


¢ Nasser: Scourge of the Suez Canal?, Evolution of the theatre, Battle of 
Hakodate, History in colour, The Night of the Long Knives, Crimean War, Ben-Hur 
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DUNKIRK 


Director: Christopher Nolan Starring: Fionn Whitehead, Tom Glynn-Carney, Jack Lowden, Harry Styles, Aneurin Barnard, James 


D'Arcy, Barry Keoghan, Kenneth Branagh, Cillian Murphy, Mark Rylance, Tom Hardy Country: United Kingdom Released: 2017 


Did Batman Begins director Christopher Nolan compromise 
historical fact to make his World War II blockbuster? 


O At the beginning of he 

film, the Luftwaffe drop 
thousands of propaganda pamphlets 
onto Dunkirk’s beaches, urging the 
Allied troops surrender. While this 
did actually happen in real life, the 
design of the pamphlets used in the 
movie is inaccurate. 


O The film's characters 

@ are fictional but some 
of their stories are rooted in fact 
Commander Bolton is a composite 
character with some of his actions 
based on the real-life story of pier- 
master James Campbell Clouston. 
He died during the evacuation. 


O While its hard to imagine 

‘civilian boats being used in a 
rescue mission of this scale, around 
700 ‘Little Ships of Dunkirk’ did sail 
to save soldiers, alongside 43 Allied 
destroyers. These were either British 
or Canadian ships, but the one used 
in the movie is French. 


O JM Just like in the film, there 
really were dogfights 

between the British Spitfires and 
the German Messerschmitt Bf 109s. 
However, the German planes are 
depicted with yellow noses when in 
reality they were not painted that 
colour until a month after Dunkirk 





VERDICT 





O ™ The troops at Dunkirk 

truly believed the RAF had 
abandoned them because they could 
not see the Allied aircraft — in the 
film, a desperate soldier demands 
to know where they are. Of course, 
the RAF was actually fighting the 
Germans across the Channel. 








Experience World of Tanks, the #1 free-to-play online PC game 
featuring over 450 of history's most iconic tanks. 


PLAY FOR FREE at WOTUK.NET 
@ 


"Join the battle now and get started with World of Tanks premium items - the German Premium lank Pz.Koiw. $35 739 [f), 4 Garage Slot, 500 WARGAMING.NET 


gald and 7 days of Pramium account. Enter tha invita code ROLLOUT on WoTUK net when creating your frae Wargaming account. Tha code is FM afl 
valid on the European World of Tanks server and expires March 2018. 
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JOIN THE BATTLE ON AIR, LAND AND SEA! 


PLAY FOR FREE AT 


WARTHUNDER.COM 
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